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ABSTRACT 

This document attempts to highlight strong currents 
of educational thought prevalent in the early fifties and to point 
out broad Implications for needed research in the language arts 
field. Chapters Include: "Needed Research in Language Expression^ 
Mhich discusses vocabulary growth and usei sentence structure, and 
semantic problems; "Heeded Research in Reading," which presents a 
long list of reading problems which need answering; "Needed Research 
in Speech," which considers needed areas of research in speech 
education and speech pathology; and "Needed Research in Listening," 
which treats the factors influencing listening in and out of school. 
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Areas of Research Interest in the Languase Arts 

FOREWORD 
NiLA Banton Smith^ 

With ntw currents of educational thought, 
new research needs emerge. Flashes of intuition, 
fresh insights, growing conviaions lead us to 
iniciace new practices, to arrange new environ- 
ments^ to prepare new inaterials. Research must 
preciW^, accompany, or follow these changes 
in order that we may check hypotheses, evalu- 
ate practices, and sense the direction of modi* 
6cations. 

llie language arts field 1$ of basic signifi- 
cance not only in learning but also in living. 
Language symbols furnish the medium which 
enables us to participate in the thought life of 
the world and also to make appropriate social 
adjustments. Since the use of language is so 
essential both to effective learning and to social 
living, it is small wonder tli^t hundreds of 
studies have been conducted in this area during 
the hu three or four decades. Hundreds mOre» 
however, are needed at the present time. Re- 
search ncc-ds in this field are so numerous, so 
pressing, and so varied that considerable accel- 
eration in rate, quantity, and quality of produc- 
tion is not only justified but demanded. 

It is thought ihat those interested in par- 
ticipating in research in this area may find 
50nie provocative Ideas in a brief summary of 
strong currents of educational thinking which 
are shaping research needs at this time. A dis- 
cussion of some of these currents will be given 
below, and their bro.ider implioaiions will be 
pointed out, leaving the more specific problems 
for discussion in the sections that follow* For 
the sake of brevity these cducation<\l concents 
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which, are so strongly influencing research at 
the present time will be callcxl "Areas of Re- 
search Interest," 

Continuity of Growth 
The day of recognizing the whole child 
dawned before the day of recognizing the child's 
whole life. AU phases of growth are related to 
beginnings which take place before the child 
becomes associated with any one teacher, and 
with endings whicK will be reali2ed long after 
his association with her is terminated. Knowing 
the whole child should carry with it the im- 
plication of knowing the child's whole life. 

The concept of growth as a continuous 
pro- ess extending throughout the life of an in- 
dividu 1, rather than one which can be pigeon- 
holed into separate grade levels^ is one of the 
currents of educational thought which is cutting 
most deeply into school practices at the present 
time. 

Research has made its impact felt in de- 
veloping this concept, and the concept in turn 
has strongly influenced research. Insofar as the 
language arts are concerned, however, this in- 
teraction scarcely has been felt as yet. 

The majority of studies which have been 
conducted in the language arts area have had to 
do with segments of child life. Studies which 
embiace several years of growth would yield 
curves which would enable us to predia 
ivhitt will happen u^hcn. Seeing an entire pic- 
ture of child growtli as it proceeds over a peri^* 
od of years would be revealing in regard to 
^School of Education, New York University. 
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times at which we might expect the most 
growth and consequently periods in which we 
would be wfc ift provldirj^ more intensive 
leatnirtg situations in rjiffercnt aspects of lan- 
guage development, lliese long-time views of 
child life would be helpful also in femoving 
pfcssiifcs and anxieties from expectations of 
regular year by year Increments of growth on 
tlte pate of children in separate strands of the 
language arts. 

TI)C uses to which the results of longitudinal 
studies may bo put are so numerous and so sig- 
nificant that their impottance cannot be over 
estimated. In the future this concept of con- 
tinuity of growth will, without a doubt, be 
une of the most inftuentia! factors in shaping 
investigations in this field. \Vc particularly 
need more long-timfe studies of lariguage devel- 
opment, of language needs, and of language 

U5C5. 

Interrelationships 
Another strong current of educational con* 
ccrn at the present time is directed toward a 
recognition of the interrelationships of lan- 
guage growth with other growth factors, 
liuough research has been done so far to in- 
dicate tlKit language development is related,, 
respcctivcl/, to physical development, to mental 
growth, to emotional maturation, to social ad* 
justmcnt, <ind to experiential background. 
While a few studies have been completed, 
there is urgent need for many more investiga- 
tions which will throw Into relief as yet un- 
known fi\ctors concerning relationships of lan- 
guage with these other fundamental aspects of 
child development. 

Some studies ?lso have been conducted with 
results which indicate that there arc interrc* 
lationships <imong the various components of 
the language arts constellation itself — reading, 
spelling* and written composition, spcech» 
and liriicni'g While possibilities have been 
tapped -n i.As are.v a great deal remains to be 
done. Wc need to .^now which strands of the 



language arts develop best in conjunction with 
the others, and under what conditions. Wc need 
to know what skills are common to all of the 
langifage arts and which ones arc different for 
certain ones. We need particulftrly to know 
whether those that are different develop iKSt 
when ihey are pullcit out for specini attention 
or when they are left embedded In the con- 
stellation. 

While differentiating studies in regard to 
separate strands of the language orts arc needed 
as indicatal ^bove, there is also ft very urgent 
need for studies of the child's general language 
dcvctopmciit. No doubt some significant rela- 
tionships are evading out recognition because 
the prepontkrance of studies in the past have 
been concerned witli isolated strands rather 
than with consttlJations. 

11ms entire area of language relationships is 
a challenge to those interested in research. 

Group Dyuomics 

The reltMsing of powerful forces through 
interaction of group thinking is another strong 
current of interest ac the present time. Since 
group relationships imply the use of language 
media, this concern spotlights an area of re- 
search which calls for many new studies in 
language arts. 

Wha^ types of relationships between parent 
and child, between teacher and pupil, between 
pupil and pupil arc conducive to language 
growtJi? What effect docs the social climate of 
the cIassroon\ have upon language develop- 
ment? What effc-ct docs size of ctivss have upon 
language growth? What are the effects of heter- 
ogeneous rather thiin homogeneous grouping 
upon Icjnguage? What effect do different patr 
terns of grouping within a classroom have upon 
language growth? What effect does approval 
or disapproval of the group have upon language 
expression? How docs the childV language 
abilities fiffect hts status in the group? 

Iliis is practically a pioneer field for re- 
search, and one of great zn^por tancc. Un- 
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doubtcdiy himwa relations ftnd langxiagc func- 
tion will pair in many significant rcworchcs of 
the future. 

Sochi Change 
Society is in a state of rapid change, InJica- 
fions ate chat change in tlie future will be even 
more rapid and more dynamic in generating 
powerful influcm:cs anij in evolving increasing- 
ly complex patterns of living. 

'fliese 6hifi$ in social forces and patterns 
call for changes in etlucation. Just what pro* 
visions education should make (ot meeting de- 
partures from the past and innovations of the 
present and future is one of ihc gravest of the 
current concerns of school people, Regardless of 
what educational measntcs are provided to help 
youth and aduUs in adjusting to and improving 
the cliangmg social order^ we may be sure that 
language will have a fundamenral role to play. 
For fhis reason the interest area of social chnngc 
is replete with possibilittes for research in the 
language arts field. 

Changes in the mass media of cominiinica* 
tjon, in tiiemselves, are a challenging topic for 
investigators. To wliat extent is television mold- 
ing public opinion? The same question might 
be asked concerning each of tlicse orlicr coni- 
munieation agencies: RaJio? Movies? News- 
papers.^ Magazines? liooks.^ How can we 
develop more discriminating tastes for the 
better type^ of content which each of tliese 
agencies has to offer? How can we de\'elop 
tritival thinking in regard to the offerings of 
each of these different agencies? How can we 
increase sensitiveness to propaganda and slants 
in the content of television, radio end movie 
prograjns, and in printed materials? What kitids 
of material and what types of presentations 
would best serve each of tliesc agencies in pro^ 
moting better understandings among people— 
our own and chose of other countries? What is 
ihc relative effectiveness of television, radio, 
movies, and books for instruction.d ^^urpcises? 

H kinds of instrucficm mighr c-.ali serve 



best? What typc^ of individuals might profit 
most as a result of instruction provided by the 
use of a certain one of these media, or a certain 
combination of them? Tlicse and many similar 
problems in regard to mass language media 
await further study. 

The separate strands of the language arts 
should be re-examined in terms of social change. 
Which strands will be most ptonunent in the 
future? What skills will be most needed in 
these prominent strands? What can schools do 
to prepare for greater emphasis which certain 
skills will receive in the changing order? What 
is rhc effect of television on the development 
of vocabulary? Reading? Lirtguagc expression? 
Listening? What is the effect of radio or movies 
on each of these language arts strands? 

Tlie effect of social change on interests 
offers many leads to investigators. How do 
different aspeas of social clunge iiffecc the 
rcMding interests of adults? Of children? How 
docs social change affect the listening prefer- 
ences of adults? Of children? How can wo best 
utilize the more worthy interests brought about 
by social change? How can wc guide undesir- 
able interests springing up from changing 
media of communication? 

Problems needing investigation in this in- 
terest area arc legioa A few very significant 
ttudics have been conducted in regard to the 
language arts and social change. In general wc 
might say, however, that the great wealth of 
possibilities in this field remains to be explored. 

hhwiroumenial Influenced 
The need for providing a rich, stinVulating, 
permissive jjchool environment is one of the 
most popular topics of disaission in Dirrent 
educational forums and periodicals. While real* 
i/ation in many situations falls far short of the 
ide^l, the principle seems to have general ac- 
ceptance and emhusiasiic support. 

Several studies alrc-ady have been m.ade to 
ascertain effects of various cnviromnenta! fac- 
tors mxHi voi;d'Uliiry, quantity and quality of 
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or.il cxpresMon, ami rejJin^* nbiliiy, Rdnuon- 
fitiipsi l>a\c been cxplorcj bciwtxn Uitsc str.'\n(ls 
of tlic l.ingviagc nns and such factors as: socio' 
economic st'»itiis; ritlincss of experience; of 
♦i5SOci;itc5; specific types of situations; itnJ bi- 
lini;u.ilisin in ilic home. The great prepontlcr-; 
iince of such studies, however, Ikivc been con- 
ducted with prt-school or beginning school 
cliildrcn. \Vc nc^J- tmixy more studies of thc-ie 
types -.villi individuals at nil levels, and extend- 
ing (jvcr longer periods of time. We necxl not 
Ojdy to know what and how environmental 
factors aff' ;t l;inguage at a given stage, but we 
ncal also to know at what stages certain factors 
are Jno5t potent. 

IVo/n the tca^liing standpoint we need to 
kiuiw a great deal more about the effect of 
v.irious factors in the scJiool environment it- 
self, upon language development as a whole, 
and upon its separate strands. Which of the ex- 
periencc^, possible for schools to provide, are 
most conducive to language growth? What 
arc ihc relative effects of a rich reading en- 
vironment len/is a meager reading environ- 
ment upon reading ability? Upon vocabulary? 
Upon composition? What is the effect of pro* 
viding abundant and varied media for use in 
creative self-expression (in art, construction, 
imistc and rhythm— separately or together) up- 
on creative language expression? What is the 
effect of providing many different levels of ex- 
periences iind materials for any one group 
iH:rsus the provision of experiences and mater- 
ials clustered more or less about some particular 
level? What effect does the teacher's own lan- 
guage ability and language interests have upon 
children's language development? Does the pro- 
vision and use of visual aids contribute to lan- 
guage growth? If so, which strands of the lan- 
guage arts benefit the most and under what con- 
ditions? 

Tlicsc arc but a few illustrations of general 
problems rehtivc to school environment and 
language development. Hosts of others await 
study, exploration and experimentation. 



'(he child psychologists have been making 
studies in regard to developmental cycles in 
child growth for some time, and they have been 
cnllitig our attention parMVul.irly to the signifi- 
cance of physical growtli cycles. In skill devel- 
opmeiu art-as, however, wc as teachers set up 
cmi)iric.d scxiuenccs and abide by these se« 
qiicnces uiK|Ut'stioningly even though we have 
no evidence that these accepted sequences arc 
the best ones, 

Wc need especially to find out more about 
developmental sequences in the language arts 
field. Is this the right sequence for beginning 
reading: observation and experience with much 
vctbalizaiion; then naming of pictorial symbols; 
then reading word symbols in experience 
charts? Is diis the right sequence for language 
expression: much oral communication; then 
writ ten conuniiiiication without attention to 
formalities; then gradually giving consideration 
lo spelling ajul grammar? Is this the right 
-sequence for learning to write: poster painting 
with large sheets of paper and bruslx-s; then 
black-board writing; then writing on large 
pieces of paper with wide spaces^ using pencils 
Jiaving softdcads and sizable circumferences; 
then writing with regular-size pencils on paper 
with increasingly narrower spaces? 

Some Htjucnces such as those mentioned 
above seem to be sensible. Others which are in 
use seem questionable in terms of our corti- 
bined knowledge of child development and skill 
development. This whole matter of sequential 
patterns should undergo a thorough probing, 
out of which existing praaices may be eval- 
uated and new patterns evolved. 

Conclusion 
In the above discussion of "Areas of Re- 
search interest," the writer has attempted to 
highlight strong Currents of educational thought 
at the present lime, and to point out brood hn- 
plications of these currents for needed research 
in the language arts field. 
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The ensuing ai rides m this scries reflect 
these "Areas of Rescuch Interest/' also, lliese 
sections, however, deiil with specific problems 
in regard to some of the separate strands of the 
language arts. Dr. Lou I.aBranc and collabora- 
tors have discussed neetled research in language 
expression. Dr. WillKini S. Gray has stated 
several problems whicli need to be investigated 
in reading. Dr. Harold Anderson has set fortli 



researcl) needs in listening. Dr. Kenneth & 
Wood has summariied pressing problems in 
need of investigation in speech. 

All strands of the language arts abound in 
fascinating possibilities for significync research. 
If this series is instrumental in stiinulaiing 
others to undertake needed invt-stigatiocs in 
regard to strands discussed within these pages, 
tlicn its function will have been fulfilled. 



Needed Research in Language Expression 



Lou I-aBrant* 
Fred Marcus^ 
Krwin R. Steinberg^ 



Tlie use of language in written composition 
involves not only the- putting of words into 
sentences and the arrangements of those scrv- 
tences, but the acquisition and selection of ap- 
propriate words and 5ome understanding of 
more than their hteral meaning. Consei^uently 
the problems of composition include vocabulary 
study and growth, and consideration of seman- 
tic understandings as well. 

Even 'J casual examination of tlie research 
which has been done in the field of teaching 
writing Or (conversely) of learning how :o 
write, reveals the inadequacy of our present 
knowledge and understanding. A large i>ro- 
portion of tlw studies on com|>osition have 
dealt with the txrcurrence and correction of 
errors in punctuation and usage, bur only a 
small body of ^wrk on the deeper and more 
difficult problems exists. We have some literu' 
Uue on the selection of theme topics, but in 
general these are surface listings only. For ex- 
ample, such commonly listCM.) topics as pets, 
games, or trips arc prob-ably symptomatic of 
deep interests or questions such as a yearning 
^ ,^rnething to love, a satisfaction in group 
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activity, or desire to escape present difficulties. 
Interprctatfon and probing of expressed inter* 
ests is still to be made. The literature on as- 
sociation and projective techniques is related 
to testing and personality study and not to the 
stimulation of writing. 

Tlie problems suggested in the followifig 
jvaragraphs cannot cover the field of composi- 
tion and language growth, but are presenteti as 
suggestive, to serve as stimuli to anyone in- 
terested in ilic field of fnvcstigaiion. I'he sug- 
gestions may also indicate to some teachers the 
face titat wc arc teaching a higldy compIcK and 
important form of behavior without as yet 
knowing, in many cases. wlK-iher <n\r methods 
art" or are not in line with normal growth or 
whether or not ovir teaching is conducive to 
mental health. 

Vocabitlary Growth rrw^/ Use 
NI(jst vocabulary studies to date hive had to 
do with the %\iq of vocabulary at various age 
k-\xl5» or with attempts to find wliat words are 
^School of Lducation, New York University. 
•C:rescent School. Brooklyn, New York. 
Carnejjie Jnstituie of Technology. 
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common to (he voccibubriw of cliilJrcn m 
given gnule levels. \Vc nc<xl in ncWicion studies 
will throw light on lingimgo growth in 
terms of experience, use, and uiiderstflmling.- 
Tlic following m» suggestive onlys 

L U the findings of Ma^y Kathednc 
Smith' and others even flpf)roximAte tli'? truth, 
wliat arc tlie prob*ible common ctcmems? From, 
for example, 1(5,000 wofos used by ciich of two 
given youngsters, which ones <ire common? 
VXHiat determines the diversity? 

2. Studies of words in school com- 
positions and of words knoim by school pupils 
ix>int to a large unused vocabulary fo-^ the in- 
dividual child. How arc the related experiences 
to be ttippcd, or are they of no importance to 
the progress of writing? 

3. What effect docs the limitation of 
words in the prepfttatlon of school texts have 
upon the expression of the pupil through 
writing? To iltustrntCi docs the fourth grade 
child tend to limit J^is writing to the words he 
has found in his textbooks? 

4. How do the vocabular/cs of told stories 
differ frojii the vocabulories in written conv 
positions? Would an increase in oral composi- 
tion, free as it is from spelling problems, 
cvcmually affect the range of expression in 
writing? 

5. How long does it take the average child 
in second, third. . .eighth grade to copy with 
anoderiueoccuracy one hundred words two hjn- 
dred» three, etc?' In the light of such physical 
limitations, how long a story or Other com- 
position can he write in an hour, discounting 
time for SpJcction and org.inizatjon of ideas? 
\Vh.\t is the effect on style, fluency, and artistic 
quality when a part of his composition is 
dictated or written on a typewriter? llicre is 

*Mary Katherine Smith, "Measurement of the 
Sizo of General llnglish Voc<ibulary through 
tlH* Elenicniary Grades arid High School/' Gcii- 
eral Psychology Monogritph XXlV (August- 
November, 1941}^, (Second Half), 3U-345. 



some cvidaKc (bascM on only a few studies) 
that typewriting greatly increases the quantity 
of composition nfier the fourth grade. The 
whok area of the relation of ideas to physical 
limitafiotis in recording has been eatccly 
touched. Present recording devices open i large 
field for research. Possibilities of combining 
writing and tape or wire recording have not 
been explored, ■ 

C\ What is the relation of fragments of 
sentences to (a) such physical problems as arc 
suggv^stcii in the prcccxling paragraph, (b) to 
lack of understanding of the matter to be diV 
cussed, or (c) to lack of interest in the writing? 
A few informal experiments with writing 
whi:h is on pupal-chosen topics, undertaken 
wirn understanding of the subject and with en- 
thusiasm, indicate more ability to write com- 
plete statements than our present literature On 
teaching would impty. Stated conversely, there 
is some evidence that n^any fragmentary sen- 
tences result ifrom incomplete understanding of 
what is being talked (ibout, or frOm poor 
motivation, llie problem should be explored 
carefully and v;iih sufficiently large groups to 
offer some conclusive evidence. 

7. What is the effect on wofd-cliojcc jmd 
clarity, of ffrst-hand experience such ds is pro* 
vidctl by tr/ps, work in sliops and art tooms, 
gardening, care of pets, etc.? Anderson^ found 
that college students wrote with a better style 
and organization as the story approached their 
real experience. Siniilar studies need to be 
carried on at otlier levels. * 

iS. What is the effect of wide reading on 
use of words in composition? The statement is 
fre<|ucntly made tliat reading develops vocabu- 
lary of themes. 

'iidward L. Anderson, A Study of Short Stems 
WnNc?^ by SfifHcnit iu Colkge Composition 
Cletsxes to Detcrmhic Rctationships heiwcen 
the Prior lixpcricnccs of tha Students n^ut Their 
Tfcatmcut of Sating n^d Character, Unpub* 
lishcd Y>iKion\\ Dissertation, New York uni- 
versity, 1950. ^ 
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9. What is the cffccc of emphasis on 
spcllinji upon fluency In writing? 

10. What is tlie relation baweeii worJ* 
selection (discriniination ia scleciioa) aiul ex- 
pert knowledge ia a field? I')oes the stuJent 
wlio writes vaguely on one topic show a differ- 
ent discrimination when dtMlii^g with some- 
thing nboiit which lie is concerned and in- 
foriucd? 

11. Is there a distortion of an idea in 
putting it into words (specifically into Eng- 
lish)? We have often said ihac wtkln^ is a 
meiliod of clarifying on idea. Under what cir* 
cumstanccs is this likely to be untrue? Whorf, 
Malinowsky, and Kor^ybski have opened up 
this area, but much is to be done. Studies need 
to be made, for exan>ple> of how concepts of 
time, space, causahty, subordination, ond co- 
ordination, as they occur in the p^iitern of the 
Tnglish language, structure thinking. 

A difficult related problem is that of keep* 
ing tlie idea flexible (pre-verbal?) while writ- 
ing is going on. This follows directly from tlie 
problem of tlie previous paragraph. In cases 
where language distorts thougltt, can studcnis 
learn how to keep their ideas pre-verbal wliile 
ihey are being formed? Here is a difficult prob- 
lem for investigation, probably with advanced 
students. 

12. Wiiat is xUl' relation between the stu- 
dents vocabulary, idiom, ;md locutions and the 
instructor's? Tiie small child must learn vocab- 
ulary and structure from his family. Such learn- 
ing is rapid and effective. One college teacher, 
for example, reports that often he can rec* 
ognize another instructor's speaking personality 
in the writing of that instructor's students. This 
problem is, of course, related to a study of the 
effect of re.iding upon rhe style of the young 
writer, even in those cases where no conscious 
effort tc imitate is involved. 

15. Do individuals have "lin^juistic pro- 
"? Bakers* study provides the possibility 



for tiiany studies. Is it possible that to dis- 
courage specific linguistic habits in certain in* 
dividuals is as dangerous as to make those wlio 
are leftdianded write whh the right hand? 

Suggested fllso by the work of Baker are 
studies dealing with repetition, and studies of 
long-tefm word analyses, such as he developed, 
for individual students whose work may be 
available over several years. 

SePitetwe Sirnctare 
Despite much discussion tbout the improve- 
ment of structure, and an enormous quantity of 
exercises on grammar, we still do not have a 
dear picture of the role of growth in the de< 
velopment of structure patterns. The steps by 
which the infant moves from the one-word, 
two-word, and finally the simple verb-subject 
clause to the complicated structure he can use 
later are only slightly known. I.c^s than a dozen 
published studies to date attempt to picture 
changing structure beyond the third year of 
life, and existing studies arc general and based 
on small samplings* Obviously one would not 
attempt to teach a cliild of fifteen months to 
use a full sentence if he were talking in one- 
word sentences. We have many c]UC*stions to 
answer for the older individiwl, as for example: 

I. To what extent, if any, is the "and," the 
aMnma spiice, or the run-on sentence indicative 
of die child's interpretation of wliar he really 
sees or understands? 

2c To what extenrl if any, is the frequent 
use of "and" to join se^itenccs or clauses a step 
between tlie use of a series of simple sentences 
(rebt ion bill ps not expressed at all) and the 
complex sentence (relationships seen as invol- 
ving subordination)? Piaget's work, which 
opened this problem twenty-five yeais ago, has 
not had adct|uatc follow-up. 

3. What is the current pattern of adult sub- 

*SidnC7 I. Ikiker, "The Pattern of Language,** 
jounul of Gcffcral Vjychohgyt XXXII (Jan- 
uary, 1950), 2>6r>. 
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ordlnailoA U ^ppms in oi»r ^tWr cdUcJ 
rt'Vfti!^^^^^ Doc^ ir differ ftoni tvrtt^jr to 
tytltct? Ffom subjcxii to subject? "Wh^t pat- 
tcrrw do v^irioui ^riterst of dlstlnc<!of\ use? 
- : AfQ th^^ <(^ml$tem ftch^ page to page) ' 

i In the free wHdng at the X'^Hous age 
levels, is there any uniformity Irt the li$o of 
unse$? At what a^e^ for example, may wc cx* 
pcci to hea«c xU perfect tenses? What>e<^li for 
more than simple pwt, present and futufe w 
evidenced in the written work Qf children fit 





various age levels? 




Similarly, wh^it 5 



students? (Note that ''probleim*' i$ not a syiio* 
nym for "error" in this case,) 

y In what consituctions do students of var^ 
ious age or grdde levels use relative pronouns? 
What ptoblems of word-otder are indicated? 

Sethaniic Problems 
ConiposUion is, of coutse, fat n\otc than the 
pfcpaAtion of properly Constructed eentences 
and the use of carefully 5elecced words. We fre- 
quently claim rhat written composition is a 
means by which thought is disciplined/ Needed 
research would indicate^t what dge levels and 
by what means the following skills might be 
developed: 

1. The ;\bility to recognize tbar the woftl 
is not the physical object it describes* 
. 2. The ability to tecognixe that a single 
member of a species or group is iwt , 
identical with any other member of that 
species, 

3. llio ability to distinguish between facts 
and judgments. 

4. The ability to recognize "slanting'* of 
written material through the use of 
emotionally charged language. 

5. The ability to recognijie that the con- 
notations attached to a paitMac word 
me dcpcmlent upon the indivlduars 
previous experiences with that term. 
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Uthoi iibiiiililllpK 
: whtdflailM^ 
8. Tlie abinty^'ilfellhi^rtti^^^^ 
: \^ tying le^yej$ ^.of ^a]i}itr|itic^^^^^^ 
^ 9/-11ie . abilltll^^ 
^:;:deterMtne^^irt^^^^^ 
• ; ; cmeaftfugs,;. j^y; ; • ; - W^-W^^^ 
10. Tlie ability to arrive at coacllislofi*/^!^ 
based upon specific data. [ /^^t'^: i| 

The ability to organize data into prl'/vv^ 
scribed patterns or forms of written ''M 
commu n lea t i on r :f ^ v %^^x^ 

12. Tlie ability to shift judgments when the -^fi^ 
introtluctlon of new data makos such .^'^v 
shifts feasible. - • >j 

13. The ability to recognize the fallibility ^ a^. 
of the over-simplified, ff^o-valui^ ori- 'Jf?| 
entation, utilizing eithet-or iijtecnatlves. ^^J;^ 

We need al>o research to discover to what . - 1 
extent writing skills and cKitudes are general - 
qualities of an Individuals style. A writer may 7| 
excel in style of writing fiction and be a popr 
writer of biography. To what extent are the 
semantic skills Just listed limited to specific 
types of writing and specific fields of thought? - 
For example, such a problem as the following ^ 
might be examined : _ ^ 

Given a cotirse presenting one of the skills . : 
just listed, and taught with immediate ^| 
success (i.e.j success within the cidss ''M 
limits), does the techtiique of analysis 'S^i 
carry over into work done in concurrent 
science or social science courses? 

Purther fcse<!rch lies in the field of measure- , " 1 
ment. We need to Ivavc devised tests to measure 

semantic values, and other inspects of criilctil . | 

thinking. To date much of such experimenta- ' 

tion has been done by others than teachers of s 

language* We need, also, the preparation of il 

material illustrative of sound thinkfng at var- ; 
ious levels of growth* 
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Couchisicn 
h is evident fiom ihe brief statement above 
tln>r imny problems tlealing wiih written ex* 
presslon require a considerable knowledge of 
biology anj psychology, llih 1$ not strange 
when we consider that languige is ihe chief 
human means for com nnm feat ton, and that 
spoken language on which the written depends 
involves the wliole physical system. Language 



can produce emotiornil effects which change 
body temperature, bJood content, and rate of 
heart beat. Spoken languiige uses a congeries 
of muscles, nerves/ and blood vessels, and writ* 
ing calls for eye-hand coordinations of a high 
order, regulated by the mechanisms of speech. 
When in addition we remember that language 
organizes and structures thought^ it is small 
wonder that today we have a slight beginning 
only in the field of research in writing* 



Needed Research In Reading 



Wji.fjaM S. Gray^ 



Two efforts are nvaJe in this chapter to 
identify reading problems thar merit intensive 
study today. In the first place, attention is di- 
fecrcd to types of problems that have previously 
been fecommended for investigation and which 
^ct still in need of fitrther study. Those listed 
are typical of the problems that rank high in a 
(ong-rdnge program of research in reading. In 
the second plac-^, a series of challenging prob- 
lems are presented which arc of special signifi- 
cance today as effort is made to improve reading 
programs and to develop greater competence in 
reading in response to current demands. 

Previously Hecommcnd^d Problems 
Several facts should be kept in mind as we 
review the i>*pC5 of reading probletns that have 
stimulated research in reading in ilie past. We 
should recall, /irsr» that scienti/ic si\\i\[Qs of reatl- 
ing began about .1 century ago as a result of 
sheer curiosity on the part of psychologists con- 
cerning such matters the behavior of the 
eyes in rcitding and how words are rc<ogni2cd. 
We should kf ^p in mitid, too, that the scope 
of research i j reading began to increase rapidly 
only about four decade* ago as' the p«$6nal 
and sociiil needs for reading expanded and as 
new and challenging problen^s were identified 
the classroom and in the library. 



During the last four decades individuals 
and groups have pointed out, from time to 
time, specific issues which in their judgment 
were in need of intensive itudy. Evidence thar 
such proposals were very fruitful Is found in 
the nature and scope of the research that fol^ 
lowed each such proposal. In the discussion tha| 
follows, attention will be directed to the major 
areas of research represented, to the motives 
that Jed to research in each, and to specific 
problems that merit further study today. 

L Pfohhmi Relating to ihe Na/ure of ike 
Reading AcL Most of the early research In 
reading focused attention specifically on the 
nature of the reading act, tho processes involved, 
atid the factors that Influence their 4evelop. 
menr. Added stimulus to studies of this type 
was provided by Huey V excellent summary in 
1912 of what was then known about reading 
and the problems that merited further study. 
tAs a result^ several penetrating Investigations 
were Organi^nd and completed during the dec* 
ade that followed. Their nature and scope are 
admirably illustrated by the following titles 

'Director of Heseatch in Reading/ University 
of Chicago^ 

^Bdrnund B. Huey, TAtf Psychology afut Pedago- 
£y of Reading. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1912. 
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which itppcnfcti in <i single niomograph 'yerlcs:^ 
Rc^dingx Uk t^ature 0)4 Development; An 
fixpefimcutal Study of the Hye-VoUe Spm in 
Re<t<lwg: llow Humcr<iU Are Read; VnmU- 
mental Re<klhig UabUsi A Study of Their De* 
vekpmeni; <md Silent Readingx A Study of Its 
Variom Types, 

The chief argument advanced tn support of 
such studies \vi$ that they arc concerned with 
"basic facts and principles cwemid to ji sound 
theory and practice of teaching reading." Cer* 
tainly the results of the studies referred to above 
lei! to radical changes during the twenties in 
the scope and organ latation of reading pro* 
grams, in the nature of the learning activities 
provHed, and in the kinds of guidance given. 
During the last two decades research concern- 
ing the nature of reading, its fundamental pro- 
cesses and their interrelationships has continued 
to increase rapidly. Such studies ore often re- 
ferred to as basic reasearch in contrast to the 
study of specific classroom problenvs. The ex- 
amples which follow suggest the variety of so- 
called basic research problems that have been 
attacked recently <u)d which still merit intensive 
study. " 

h What are the aspects of intelligence 
that most directly influence progress in learning 
to read and in interpreting what is read? 

2. To what extent can breadth and depth 
of Interpretation in reading be acquired by 
pupils of varying levels of general mental 
ability? 

3. What is the role of Imagery in Inter- 
preting what is read? How can teachers pro- 
mote the development of types of ijnagery es- 
sential to clear, vivid experiencing of meaning 
when reading? 

4. To what extent do the competencies in* 
volved in reading different kinds of material 
and for different purposes vary in kind; to 
^Supplementary nducational Monographs, Nos. 
10, 17, 18, 21 and 23- Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press» 



wh.1t tx(cnt do ihcy overlap and depend upon 
sonic common factor or factors? 

5. To what extent docs abilir to gfd^p the 
author's organization of ideas, to draw infer* 
erices from and to reoct critically to what \% 
read depend upon competence In perceiving 
words accurately and in grasping the ieAMJ 
meaning of passages? 

6. What effect docs training In one typ^ 
of reading, such as skimming, have upon abi!lt)r ' 
to engage effectively In other types of reading, ^ 
such as grasping details accurately, seeing im* 
plications, and reacting critically or apprecia- 
tively to what is read? , 

7. What Is the relationship between rate 
of thinking and rate of reading? What is the 
relative Importance of rate of thinking and 
other factors, siich fts an adequate meaning 
vocabulary, on rate of reading? 

8. How is speed of reading related to and 
to what extent does it affect the comprehen* 
siort of various types of mater lal-^popular 
articles, fiction, editorials, science, philosophy— 
and in reading for various purposes? 

9» To what extent can the clain« made 
for bibiiotherapy be validated for different 
types of personalities and through the use of 
different kinds of material? 

10. Are reversals in reading due merely to 
difficulty in differentiating among symbols that 
are simifer in form or arc they due to some 
more basic or subtle factor or factors? 

2. Pfitcticd Issues Paced in Teaching Read- 
ing. A second broad area of research in reading 
includes many so^allcd "practical problems" 
which teachers face In organising reading pro- 
grams and in teaching pupils to read. One of 
the early efforts to prepare a list of such prob- 
lems was inadc by the National Committee on 
Reading* in I92i Three of the thiriy-clght 

^Report of the National Committee on Readings 
Chap, kit. Ulpomington, The Twenty- 
fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of liducatlon, Part t, 1925. 



probJems listed follow: -How should classes be 
Ptganucd to provide for ihc maximal develop, 
ment in reading of each child in harmony with 
his interesf, tas-es and capacities without un- 
due interference in waste? ' "Wlwt are the «p€- 
cihc techniques involved in work-type reading 
in each subject of the curficulum?" "What ef- 
fects on reading interests, attitudes and appre- 
ciation* are secured by (1> unsupervised read 
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, . 1. When should the teaching of reading 
begin under varying school conditions and with 
different cyfes of pupils? 

2. What are the requisites of readiness for 
reading «nd how can evidence of their attain- 
ment be Identified riost effectively under cut. 
rent classtoom conditions? 

3. "Wili children pwgress faster when the 



;"il.W7^'^ '"^'""^ '"'""^ supplementary vocabulary burdea'l/kTp;";,;;^:;/;^;/"^ 
^ wl^^.it U made relatively heavy?!' ]« attacking 

this problem dear distiftctions should be made 



The importance of such problems in a pro- 

fSSi. t!"^*^*"^ "'^-"'^ ^'^ emphasized In 
1939 by Holmes. He pointed our that "research 
m rcfldiog starts. . .with very definite and prac- 
fcal difficulties in the work of schools and 
other educational Ofganizarion$. It has to take 
mto account, of course, the natute ,nd devel- 
opment of children, and it is dependent also 
on research in many other areas; but it begins 
with the problems which all teachers face who 
use books in their instruction, and to these 
problems it must finally return. ITie obstacles 
and pui2hng situations which confront teach- 
ers of many subjects at many levels provide, 
therefore, the issues to be resolved by research 
in reading; these issues may be sharply defined 
as issues of practice; and however far afield 
our resftirch my be forced to go, its value is 
determined in the end by what it reveals about 
what to do in teaching children <or adults) to 
read."' . 

A surprisingly large pfO|x)rtion of thescicn- 
t.fic 6tudies of re.iding which have been re- 
ported during recent yc^rs were either carried 
on in the classroom or had their origin in the 
problems faced in chissrooms. llie examples 
that follow weresclc-ctcd from Holmes" list and 
from more recent proposals. They arc typical 
of hundrttls of cLissrocmi problems tliat await 
sr)lution. 



^Henry W Holmes. "Research in Rciding" 
^^'Md /vVrorfr./., . 83. American Council 
on Education Studies. III. Uo. 10, Washington 
D. C; Amertcatj Council on JuJucation, 1933 



. — ^.^........v,.,, niwia DC made 

between progress In early and subsequent stages 
0/ reading and In different aspects of reading. 

4. "What typc« of errors are telaced to dif- 
ferent kinds of phonic instruction" and how 
can they be prevented or elimtr ated? 

5. To what eictent and in which areas if 
any. cai) teachers rely safely on the training pro- 
vided In reading classes to develop a high level 

f competence In study activities? 

J>. In what respects should the techniques 
used m guiding reading activities in the re- 
spectivc school subjects differ from those used 
in teaching pupils to read in reading classc$.> 

7. What procedures are most effective in 
securing such effects through reading as "in- 
creased understanding of a problem or topic", 
changed attitudes toward a different class or 

group', Of broader interests? 

8. What are the relative advantages and 
dis.idvantages of group thcnipy and self-direc- 
live techniques- in overcoming emotional dis- 
turbanccs that tet^ird progress in reading? 

9. What are the essential characteristics of 
a cbssroom environment that will stimulate in- 
terest in reading and promote thoughtful inter- 
prctjitjop of what is re.ul? 

10. Uy wint procciiutc can the qualiiy of 
oral iiucrprtcition bo iniprovcil among pupi!$ 
ft successive levels of progress? 

3. Prolhmi milhig fo ihe ltcaihr. A third 
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^roup of f^scavch problems is coiKcrncj chiefly 
the mdcf, that Is, with his various char^ 
flctcftstics and rhclr influence on his progress 
Ux IcMrning to rwil ntid his conii>ctcrtcc in htcr 
reading Activities. Such studies arc justified on 
the gtoiinJ thit teachers inust understand; the ^ 
child fls a i>otential or developing roidx'r if they 
are to guide him eff<^cttvcl/ in his growth to^ 
ward jmturiiy in reading. Problems o( this 
type beg^n to receive tpccific attention during 
tlie middle And lauer pait of the twenties as the 
Importance of trading readiness an<i the prob- 
lerns faced by the poor reader were recognlied, 
Tliey incf«i$ed rapidly during the thiriios, both 
in number and variety as research relating to 
the chiractcfistics of individuals experkled. 
Within the last few year^r scores of studies have 
been reported in this area, the results of *hlch 
have modified both the nature of the reading 
programs provided and the kinds of guidance 
given. ITie problems listed here are typical of 
the larger number tliat jnerit further Study* 
Some may be classified as basic research prob* 
lems and others as practical classroom problems. 

1. To what extent does a child's growth in 
reading parallel or depart from his general pat- 
tern of grovvth? What arc the factors that make 
for variations in this relationship? 

2, Which persona} characteristics of in- 
dividuals-^menraJ, social, physical and emo- 
tional-Hlefinitely facilitate progress in reading 
and which contribute to serious reading retarda- 
tion? 

X Whar are the personal characteristics 
that differentiate boys and girts and to what 
extent are these differences responsible for the 
fact that boys in the lower grades tend to en* 
counter more difficulty in reading than do 
girls? 

A. How do boys and girls differ in the 
eaSe or difficulty with which they learn through 
different avenues— visual, auditory> kinaestheiic 
—and how do the« differenced influence the 
noethods that should be used in teaching inr 
dtvidudls to read? 



5, Whst ore ihe types of personalttldi tbiit| 
develop Into superior readerSj on the onehartd, ^ 
and into seriously retarded readers, on the 
other? 

<j. Whflt is the nature and range of the 
reading interests of children at $pc\:ific, levels of 
advancen\ear and how nwy they be provided 
for and UAcd to best advantage |n a well-planned 
reading program? 

7. Since children differ signifiantly Iti 
verbal facility >nd capacity to learn through 
printed symbols, what is the relative emphasis ^. 
that should be given to reading and other aids^J- 
to learning In achieving the goals of schooling ; 
among pupils who differ in these respects? 

8. To what extent and In what aspects of 
reading are norms of achievement appropriate 
for children at given age or grade levels? 

9. What are the most effective ways of 
providing for individiua! differences among 
pupils when teaching reading « given grade 
levels? 

10. To what extent do children vary in 
verbal capacity, and what are the impjications 
of these differences with respect to methods of 
teaching reading and the extent to which read^ 
ing should be used as an aid to learning among 
pupils of limited verbal capacity? 

4. Rcif4ing Problems al Spmfic Upels. 
fourth effort to define reading problems hw 
been made by individuals and groups whose 
interests focus upon readers various lei^els of : 
maturity or school progress. In his discussio^i 
of needed research in reading, Holmes* called 
attention to the fact that there are readitig 
problems that are ''mainly distinctive of pri* 
maty-gtade instruction", ''those chiefly met in 
the middle grades" and those "of pressing im- 
portance in high school, college ^nd latere Sup- 
port for the foregoing contention is found In 
Che fact tliat scores of problems relating to the 
readiness of young children for rei^ding, the 
factors that influence it^ and methods of pro^ 
nbid, p. 90 
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motmg readin(SS of various kinds be<^n 
fccommcndcd lot launsW^ study during recent 
ycar$. Oo^ of the most detailed proposals for 
research in reading at a specific level wa« pre^ 
pared by a Committee on Reading In General 
Education (Secondary School Level) for the 
ALwican Council on Education, in 1939. The 
protlems recommended fot study follow; 

1. What arc the majot functions tiiat read- 
ing jexvcs in secondary schools «nd wliat k the 
nature of the demands made 'on the reader? 

2. How docs reading effea ftnd in ^hat 
ways is it influenced by other types of experi- 
«^nce and aids to learning in specific stud/ ac* 
rtvitics? 

3. In what ways and to whar extent are 
reading, language and thinking Inreirclatcd; 
and wlwt arc the implications of these /acts /of 
impioving reading in secondary schools? 

4. Wh.ir arc r) e merits and limitations of 
different types of reading programs in junior 
high schools, senior high schools and junior 
college? 

3. What arc the nature and variety of the 
reading problems that arise in the respective 
curriculum fields and the kinds of guidance es- 
sential in increasing reading competence in 
each field? 

6. What are t ho i^djustmenrs essential in 
the difficulty of the reading materials needed in 
diffefent content fields by students of varying 
levels of reading ability? 

7. What types of corrective and remedial 
training are needed by deficient and seriously 
handicapped readers? 

8. Hcv,' can the reading interests of sec- 
onda/y-school pupils be iticrca^cxl and their 
rvMding tastes elev-aied, nnd wli.u are the condi- 
rions that make for permanency of desirabJe 
/i^ading interests after students leave school? 

J^* ^l>at ore the nature and variety of the 
nic.isuring deyjc<.-5; needed in niak ing u va^id 
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appraisal of reading icfikVc^llntii and in evaU 
uating the effectiveness of the instruction pro- 
vidcd? 

10. What Jj the nature of the in-service 
training needed in ftC<iiuainting secondary-Jchooi 
teachers with the reading problems which they 
/ace and in developing skill in dealing with 
them? 

Since the foregoing Ji^t was prepared, many 
of the problems Included have been ^tudW to 
a greater or less extent- Few> if any, of them 
have been fully solved. The list serves, there- 
fore, as a fairly adequate guide today to heed^ 
tescmh in reading at ttje^'iecondary level. Ic^ 
suggests, also, types of problems that are in 
urgent need of study at other levels. 

The discussion thus far ha$ directed aiten^ 
tlon to rcflding problems In four general areas: 
those t^at are concerned chiefly with the nature 
of the reading ace, the course of Its development 
toward maturity, the processes involved, the 
factors that influence progress, and the inter- 
relationships of those various items; those that 
are concerned prim^irily with the specific issuer 
which teachers f^ice in organizing reading pro- 
grai^is and in developing tlie various kinds of 
reading competencies needed; those that seek 
a better understanding of the reader and the 
development of reading programs edapted to 
his specific Characteristics and needs; and those 
that seek to find soluttons of the reading prob- 
lems faced at different grade or maturity levels. 

If space permitted problems relating to cer- 
tain specialiiied areas should be listed/such as 
diagnosis «nd remediation, reading in the re- 
spective curriculum fields, interest in reading, 
the hygiene of reading, and evaluation of in- 
struction in reading/Most of these areas, how- 
ever, are represented to somo extent in tl^e pre- 
ceding lists, llie various problems to which re* 
fcrencc has already beert made from a faitly 
reptesentative list of those which should be in- 
chide^i in a long-time program of research in 
rc-ading. 
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Problems of Spcclol Interest Today 
As one rcvicwit the history of tlic scientific 
study of fCKlin^ t!ic fact stanjs out clearly tli:\t 
long-time pfo^raim of research in fCnJing arc 
supplcuicmed rtt any given period by a conV 
ccntr;U(Nl Attack u|>on problems of special in* 
tercet ;u the time* Tliosc problems Assume Inrge 
signiftancc for any one or more of severAl ten* 
sons: chanKii^f? socio! needs; new cbnc<^tIons 
of the f tmction of scliooljng; the discovery of 
new problems winch call for hrimediite sola* 
tion; or the urgent nce^l for better understand* 
ing of certain aspects of reading and their inicf- 
relationships. ' 

1 he current period is not an exception to 
ihe rule. We face a variety of conditions today 
vvhitli give rise to a scries of challertging lead- 
ing problems On the one hand, the demand 
made on readers has been increasing during 
recent years far more rapidly than schools have 
been able to develop the types and levels of 
competence needed. Evidence to this effect is 
found in the nation-wide demand for improved 
reading instruction in schootsjn the urgent ap* 
peal of thousands of young pebple and adults 
for individual help in overcoming reading dif* 
ficuhies, and in the participation of hundreds of 
thousands of adults In classes ^vhich are chief !y 
concerned with the improvement of reading. On 
tlie other hand, new agencies of mass com* 
munication and better aids -to learning have 
developed at a surprising rate during the last 
two decades. Millions of adults are now secur- 
ing through the radio and television types of In- 
formation that previously were ^variable Only 
through print. New and effective aids to learn* 
ing are being used widely in schools today as a 
supplement to or a substitute for reading, llicse 
and other developments have given rise to a 
series of challenging problems which ore in 
urgent need of intensive study today, 

1. W^hai changes, if any, are taking place in 
ihe dominant role of reading in contemporary 
social life? The fact !s widely recognized that 



we re.ul the ncwsp.ipcr less tod.iy than formerly 
for the lh^\\ of the ininuio news and more to • 
secure the fads back of the news. FutthermorCr 
as shown by LazArsfcld' millions, of children 
nnJ adults Jnive turned to tlie radio, and inorc 
recently to tckvislon, for many lighter formi 
of entertainment that formerly were secured in 
liirgc part through reading. His findings surest 
also that reading is a resource on which 
ihoughiful individuals rely increasingly in their 
efforts to lind tlie sohition of challenging per* 
son-al and social problems. Its importance is due 
to the fact that the reader can peruse the mater- 
ial at his own rate, reflect on the ideas appre- 
hended, arid come to reasoned conclusions, llie 
examples given suggest that the role of reading 
is clwiiglng, 1\> the extent that this is true, 
school and adult agencies should recognise the 
fact and should adjust reading programs to meet 
current needs more effectively. 

2, Whjt are th^ various functions that read* 
ing should scric In the lint of different groups 
of Previous studies have shown that the 

amount of reading and the specific functions 
served have differed in the past among people 
of varying ages, educational levels, and occupa- 
tions. In view of the widespread use of the radio 
and teJevistort, and frequent attendance at 
movies, what (s the extent and character of the 
reading that should be carried on by different 
classes of people^ and, indeed, by individuals of 
varying capacities, interests and needs? The re- 
sults of a study now in progress concerning the 
purposes for which individuals read are ilium* 
inating In several respects. They show that read- 
ing serves ^ wide variety of purposes in the 
lives of millions of young people and adults, 
■ that these purposes differ widely among groups 
and individuals, and t1>at there appears to bo 
both group and itidividual patterns of reading. 
Further^ research is riccded to secure ft more 
adequate picture of current practices, l^qually 

'Paul T. l^ziitsM6, Radio and the Pfinied 
Page, New Vork: Duell^ Sloan and Pearcc, 
1940., 
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important are steps whicJ* oim to determine 
. more fully chart is known ac present the Valuer 
that reading shouU serve toJay irt the JIvcs of 
people of varying chciracterjstks and circum^ 
stances of h'fe. Such information Is needed if 
schools and adult agencies ^re successful In 
simulating and directing the reading ihteiest 
and habits of diffcfcnt groups of young people 
and adults. 

3. // /he fofe of pmcn4 rc<tding in 
the ihet of chiUrcn and young people who 
have access to ^nd nmke ivUU us0 of the radioj 
t^lemiou aftd' the cinema? 'flie rapid develop- 
ments of new ^^encies of communication have 
affected fh- personal residing of chlMten arid 
young peoijlc. Some of the evidence available 
suggests that the interests aroused through the 
radio and cinema led to a larger amoitnc and 
a wider range of reading. Other studies reveal 
striking evidence to the contrary. More detailed 
information is needed Concerning the effects oif 
these agencies to date on the personal reading 
of children arid young people. In the further 
sfudy of the problem, thtee facts should be kept 
clearly in mind; first» that these new agencies 
have much to contribute ro the enn'chtnent of 
Child life; second, tJiat the values secured 
through reading and other aids to learning 
should expand in harmony with the child's in- 
creasing experience and maturity; and; third, 
that the guidance provided should enable the 
individual on leaving school to fit tntel!lgently 
and effectively into adult reading activities, llie 
need is urgent for a thoroughgoing review of 
the tfistinctive roles of personal reading and 
other forms of vicarious experience among chil- 
dren at successive levels of advancement. Tlie 
facts and. principles that emerge should enable 
teachers and parents to develop the jntcrests; 
attitudes and power of discrimination essential 
if childreti are to make wise choices of media 
and to use personal reading in ways that will 
insure its gredtesr contriburion to child life. 



aitrac/cd (o re^ifig as a dQsitabh fotm of 
leisure activity h^w cm this sksiatson be 
corrected? Closely related to tlie fofegolng ques- 
tion ore many challenging problems fjced la 
establishing desirable teading Jnterest$ orncHig 
cliildren and adults. The nature of some of these 
problems is suggested by the following que*- 
tions that were discussed pointedly In a recent 
conference of ten social scientists:* Why do 
many childrer^ acquire a negative attitude to- 
ward.reading? Why dd many adults look upot\ 
reading as ^ hlgb-brow activity? What ire the 
influences that result in the present dtstik^e for 
book reading? How can these atcitades be 
changed? No more challenging problem$ are 
faced today Jf reading is to continue (6 pUy i 
^i^tiita role In the lives of children and 
adult^. We need added Information, too, con - 
cerning positive steps that can be tw^ to pro- 
mote reading interests and habits In an >ge 
when radio, television and movies offer very 
alluring rewords* 



A, What dre the r<^dscns tvhy it s/iri>risin^ly 
litrge nmbvf of both chiUnn nml Mti ^^re 



5. What 4fe the types of growth ihtough 
reads»g that arc 0} greatest significance iodi^ 
and hmcm the 0tds mghtbe most effuthety 
iittiiified? lliroughout the history of this coun- 
try the rending materials assigned inyhool have 
been selected in terms of their assumed values 
in promoting desired understandings, attitudes, 
mteresc and appreciations At times religious 
and moral motives predominated; at other times 
the aim was to acquaint the reader with the ex- 
panding world in which he jived and to pro- 
mote the understandings essential for good 
citizenships: at still other times, tlic chief aims 
were to acquaint pupils witJi fuie selections and 
to develop an appreciation of good literature. 
The issue presented here rebates to the nature 
of the understandings, attitudes and skills that 
should be promoted thr<iagh residing at vatious 
levels of advancenient/rhis question is as broad, 

Jester Asliei the Confetetsce on 

Hfiiding Ocp&ioptnm, (January 20 21, 
New Wk: Committee on Re/ding Develop- 
ment, American Book Publishers Council 
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of coiarsc, <w arc the Aims ot cduc^itioa epr 
t>tO{)rlatc fot iHe kind of v/otid in which wo a^e 
living, tutthci ccscAXch In this aroa U <?6*cmial 
bdofc reading materials can bo sclcctcJ nio$t 
wisely. Clo$c?y aisocbicd whh tW$ problem U 
the need for furtl^eir research concerning the 
teaching ^>foccdure$ thM are most effective in 
securing the ends nought ihrough reading. 

6. ir/jif/ is tkc rc}(Um imporktfHo in jp^r 
cific hmlug sUtmtlons of reading atul oih^ 
aids to Icartm^, and fh^ order in which they 
shotM be used? "i'ho development of new and 
valuable aids to learning has created challenging 
eeichlng problems The fact is known» for ex- 
ample, that certain things can be learned more 
readily in some ways than In others. We do not 
know as fully as wo should^ however, which aids 
to learning are most effective In achieving cer- 
tain goals* Uc^ually important is a clearer under- 
standing of the various aids co learning that can 
be used to best advantage in the study of a given 
problem, and the most effective order In which 
to introduce them. Futthem^ote, we know that 
individuals vary in the ease with which they 
learn through different sense avenues. The need 
is urgent for a better understanding of the ex- 
tent to which reading and other aids to learning 
should be used in promoting needed types of 
development among pupils of varying levels of 
intelligence. Both classroom and laboratory ex- 
periments ore essentia! in securing added insight 
concerning these issues, . 

7* ll^''/j*r/ Jhof/U he ihe fom of i^/icnison in 
det clopiijg rctfdiug aUUades and skills adapud 
)o contemporaty needs? The fact is well known 
that emphasis In teaching reading lias changed 
radioiily during the last fifty years. Prior to 
1900, for example, the development of the 
habits essential in effective orah reading re- 
ceived chief attctition. Between 1915 and 1925 
raajoc emphasis shifted from oral to silent 
reading. More recently emphasis has been 
given to ilic in»jx)tti\ncc of breadth and depth of 
interpretation, tlie reader's reaction to the ideas 



opprehended, and their use or application. In 
tho light of the hiajor functions that twditig 
setves in promoting child development and ift V; 
meeting contemporary social needs, what are 
the most jn^ponani reading attitudes and skills;) 
that should be culttvattM through a well-planned ^ 
reading progtarn? In reaching conchuions, two 
facts should be kept clearly in mind: firsr, that 
growth In reading Is contifiuous; and. second, 
that the reading demands made on diildr^n and 
youth at each level of advancement should 
parallel closely their increasing maturity and 
their expanding interests, motives and drives. 

8. Whas is n4wr$ and fxi^nt of thi 
mossofkU disiUfbdnc<}t created mong children 
and yoush by the fempo 4^d distrdcting condi- 
tions of con/mpordry hff ihaS interfere mfh 
progress in readii}g? Nuint'tous studios reported 
recently provide clear evidence that many chil- 
dren anci youth suffer from emotional distur- 
bances that often affect progress In reading. 
The need is urgent for nwe detailed and pre* 
dse Information concetoing the nature and ex* 
tent of such disturbances, what schools can do 
to correct or eliminate them, and the best pro- 
cedures to adopt in teaching reading in the case 
of emotionally disturbed diildren. Tl<e problem 
is further complicated by the fact that an emo- 
tional disturbance may be due to the fact that 
a child is making slow progress lf\ reading. It 
follows that teachers must not Only be able to 
detect the presence of an emotional coiidition 
but be able to determine whether it is a cause 
Of an effect of poor progress b reading, Care- 
fully planned studies are heeded to determine 
the most effective fro^ectutes ici ehhec case. 

9, flow sho/dd instrmion in reading he 
organized in order to proiide more effectively 
for individmt differences aniong pupils in each 
school gr^e or class and at the same time take 
advantage of the Pahfef inherent in group 
acHvitiesi "XUc hti that wide differences exist 
in the mental niaurity> intetests and other im- 
portant characteristics of pupils at each grade 
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level ius loog been established, ^^occ detailed 
infof matioa concerning the nature and extent 
of these di/fefence$ is needed. Punhe/more, ex- 
peric-nce show^ (h« many significant values ate 
inherent in ^roup activities. We .ie<^ to know- 
more fully than at present the nattire of these 
values end the conditions tinder which they 
attained n)Ost readily* Mudi informal ex- 
perimentation has l>eea in progresi durlitg re- 
cent yeaxs to determine how Instfuaion in fead> 
ing can be organized so as to take advant<ige of 
ihe stimulus that results from the cooperative 
study of a ch^lleogin^ unit and ^it ;the same 
time provide adequately for indivi Jual differ- 
cnces iA interests find needs. Such experiments 
ehould be greatly incre^cd in number and so 
organized and conducted that the relative ad- 
vantages ^knd disadvantages of different proce- 
dures can be €iccurately identified. 

10. What changes m mmial in ihe nad^ 
hfg progrms of specific schools and school 
systems in order to (ulj/ai ihem better to cnmnt 
fieeds afjd to overcome specific wecthiesses hi- 
berem in tbem^ Th^ responsibility of adjusting 
reading programs ro changing needs ond the 



results of research Js a continuous one that 
cannot be negl^tW by any school system. The 
need for overcoming weaknesses in ^ school's 
reading pi art), due to failure to provide ef^ 
fectivo inMruction In all essential are^s, Jj 
equally urgent. The face that achievement in 
some school systems Is not as high w it was 
formerly provides striking evidence to the effect 
that vigorous appraisal of reading program$ is 
essential. In view t>f the n^tton- wide demand 
that instruction in reading be improved bd 
th^t greater competence in reading be deveU 
oped; all schools should undertake, in the 
mediate fitture, a thorough And critical ajppraisal 
of their f coding programs, In the course of such 
efforts it is hoped that improved instruments of 
evaluation will be developed. 

Uc foregoing list of current reading prob- 
lems is by no meanlhhaustlve. It focuses at^ 
tcniion upon some of the broader issues which 
merit consideration today. It is hoped that the 
lists of problems presented in the early section 
of this paper give adequate emphasis to the 
more detailed types of studies which are of 
largo importance today. 



Needed Research In Speech 

KiiNNimi Scorr Wooft' 



Since sptxtrh h biological in origin, phys' 
iological in mechanism, and predominantly 
sociologictkl in function, It can be studied froiw 
seveK^I different nnglcs. From the point of view 
of its evolutionary development, speech Is inti. 
m.itely related to the biological origin o{ m;\ii 
as a species, rronvthc standpoint of its being 
produced by definite <ictiol\ of body pwts, 
speech is physiological in function; and, a^ we 
learn from anthropology, the more primitive 
the language, the greater are the evidences of 
its anatomical components; Observing that the 
purpose of speech is communication, we see It 
as a powerful social force in man's survival and 
development, We see speef h as a means of ex« 
pressing motivations, desires, and needs* We 
see how it makes possible man's extension of 
his wishes, his knowledge, and his ideas to 
others. 

In the world of education speech Includes 
such activities as reading orally, acting in a 
play, broadcasting, public speaking, debating, 
conversing, participating In organized discus- 
sion, and conducting a rneeiing. Many other 
activities axe also included. In recent years 
speech has evinced a growing Interest in the 
field of listening; and many speech textbooks 
include a considerable body of material on that 
subject. 

Speech alsO includes the study and the treat* 
ment of pcr$ons with speech defects as Well as 
related emotional prc^)Iems; it includes pho- 
netics, semantics, voice science^ and has more 
recently allied itself very closely to the whole 
field of hearing on the basis that the cars are 
speech organs in a very real sense. 

Taking the broad view, speech would cn- 
conipass the entire range of the social, psy* 
chologioal, physical, and physiological study of 
communication. 



In order to presor t specific questions and ^ 
topics in the ficM of speech which ncW'\lri*V 
Veo.'.wlon and study, nvc shall divide the field;; 
Into three areas ^1ilch, as far as educa^lpnajj^ 
implications arc concern^.1, are very clo$3t?iy reii 
laicd. Only the first two areas will be coAsidered 
here; 

1. Studies in s^qcch cducatlonx Prob* 
Icms in understanding and acqu^r 
ing the various speech skills, \ 

H. Studies in speech pathology, Profer; 
lems in diagnosing and treating' 
the various speech defects and dis- 
orders. 

IH. Studies in speech sciences Vt<k>^ 
lems in the analysis of the speech 
processes Arid their J^elatlonship to 
other aspects of human behavior. 

It is evident that such a division of the field 
of speech docs not set up mutually exclusive 
areas but does establish three channels of study 
on the basis of the implications of three kinds 
of research. 

Needed Research in Speech Bdue^fion 
The first task of an educational system h to 
make its pupils articulate. The problem^ of 
concept formation, personality development, 
social adjustment, and vocational achieverfient , 
are tightly linked to the problem of learning to 
speak mev\ningfully, distinctly, Responsibly, and 
effectively. If this is true, or even partially true, 
the most: needed research in speech is that 
which can be applied educationally, We need 
research which Aviji tell us something about 
developing and teaching speech skills in the 
primary, intermediate, and secondary school 
levels with better results than we are getting 
now. , , , ■ 

'University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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1. ft <> toinmonly ubsctvcJ m high schools 
.«ml im,vifsi,i,s rhat a very I.ukc nu.nkr of stu- 
'leas iuu- ralvancc-vl tluou^li eight cr nino 
j|f.iJcs WKliout h,«ving acquired distinct articu- 
f.ttio» fluir worJs arc not spofctn cfcafly be- 
C3us<- thf jowtKts in the wof.li ate not Jktinct- 
ty pr(x|.,ctxl. When wc- cooiider that the in- 
tcMig.b.hty as well as the n.tisiic e//c«ivcn«5 
of spmh depends /if« of all upon the ability 
to control the distinctness of articuJation. wc 
can svt ,l,e p^^ibie in;port<ince of teaching the 
thIM more about speech sounds. We can see 
'1.0 possible need of reinforcing periodically his 
audnory concepts of the phonetic elements In 
Cd shooting and 

Pfrhaps we could afford to expetintent in 
order to discover how tho pupil's speech would 
«^un ou, ,f he ^-ere given strong units in 
phonem- (,.uning at every grade level with the 
^..m of he.ghrening and focusing his attention 
on pt«h sounds in isolation and in sequence 
Such a program. iJ instituted on an expcri- 
"lentai b;isis and under the directioti of thOr- 
oughly tra.ne.1 teachers, might produce re- 
veal.ng r«ults. This suggestion of introducing 

;« regular phonetic program into .he curricidum 
IS not to be confused with the phonics work 
that _ frctjucntiy accompanies the teaching of 
reading, fhe phonetic training' we are suggest- 
«"S AS an experiment is not involved with 
written or printed symbols, but is involved with 
s^- bhshmg auditory concepts of speah sounds, 
u h ^tudymg their acoustic ch-aracteristics. 
■ipd w/th iearmng the manner in whidi they arc 
procuceJ; and ,heaim of such an experiment 
would not be to se-c if ic prcKlucexlLprove- 
inent ,n word recognition .nd reading, but to 
S tho.pupil would not eventually spe^k 
'"ore clearly and l«ve better comma J of the 
swral components of ora I expression. 

Coupletj with this experimental attempt to 
ZiTk^"^ •^''ia'f.t'ory habits in children 
vould be other areas of exploration sueh as 
J'OW to capitahie on the child s natur.d bve of 
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words, rhymes, and rhythm; how to itiitiate <ind 
pcti>ctuate his interest in the elements of 
speech; and how to dwelop within him an 
awareness o language and communication in 
contest to his developing speech as m .uto. 
nutic social function. 

It would be of significance, too. if we could 
'"d out by representative Sampling methods 
Low much elementary teachers ktfow ab^ 
phonetics and oral expressioh in general. 

2- Thousands of schools have acquired re 
cording machines of various types, and they are 
bcm^ used in a variety of ways. When they 
used for speech traitiing. we raise the question 
as to whether or not they are being used to the 
greatest advamage. We n«M experimental evK 
dcnco whKh will show wheth.r'or not record, 
.ng devtces will aid materially in helping to im- 
prove speech; nnd wo need to inve«igat more 
horoughly the m«hods by which they may 
used for maximum restilts. One is led to feel 
that too often tW major operating factor in the 
use of a recording device is its novelty. 

Wliat can be accomplished by having a per- 
son speak mto a "Microphone and then havVng 

him f.sten to himself.^ Is a person able to listen 
to h.s own speech critically enough to thereby 

.t? Should certain specific troSng 
mede .he use of the recorder? Do certaif 
aspens of speech yield more readily ,o change 
«h.m ofhers when a person studies his own 
:;f/^/^'"^''*-' Wlut are some 
tmd condtttons which should control the use 
of recording and listening procedure, for th 
rent hmg of speech skills? 

^ssumihg that the eciuipment is of hid. 
Wchty. .re most people able to recognize their 
own speech /rom recordings when tlfere are no 

>oars hi. own voice radiating through his 

bone, to his inner ear; and^ some of the 

J-,.r«.ae. of sound which, determine hi 

q'Mhty he d(x-s not he,ir as others do Con. 
^^lue^tly. what he hears from a recording 



pCf$onaili)Vtfalf5.,wliicli my ll»V<);i)>^^ 
Wlicilict or . hot ihey improve their ' l^^l^ll- ; 



be a iuft>H5c <o him, Whui is the psychological 
effect on an ln<livI<Jual who hc^rs hf« own voice 
fo; the lime? Is his speech bcm or wors^ 
\hm lie originally conceived It to be? What 
light could b<S thrown on the pers6n'« speech 
problems by having him §ete<t from sftople re-, 
cordlii$$ the kind of speech q\^litle$ h^ thinks 



speech while conduct! 

^Of)c? 



. ■ 4, llie JitcfAture on speech IrrtpfO^^ift^ 
."replete with sWt^^ 

Js a reflection of the petsoni^tit)^ jj^t^^^^^ 
he hM? What pet$ohality factors would, be re^ vocat-c<jaivA!ent of the mental , s||i^|>k^il^^^^ 
veiiled by his Indicating hl$ concepts 6f his own states of the individual. When - ^^'e bi^sld^^l; 
speech? What Is the n^tute of the motivating 
effects of working with recording apparattis for 
speech improvement? 

White we fire on the subject of microphones 
And loud-speaker speech, some research coald 
be done In reg<itd to the effect that centml 
sound system has on the school atmosphere. 
How do pupils feel about theii' p-^fnctpal whom 
they frequently heat over the ctasstoom* loud- 
speaker but seldom see? What is the effect on 
the pupil of this less personal form of deliver^ 
tag to him official inforrnatjon ^knd directives 
about school affairs? Does such a communica- 
tida system within a school have anything to 
do with emotional tensions of the teachers as 
well as the pupils? This last question nwy be 
particutiirly important in those cases tvhere the 
sound system is equipped so that the central 
oflice may listen In to any classroom selected. 
At wli^ t grade levels and how effectively can 
sound systems be used with pupil operation and 
its attendant possibilities for Incidental speech 
education? 

3. More research needs to be conducted in 
reference to the effects of the classroom teach- 
er's speech on the speaking habits of her pupils 
and on their attitudes toward school work In 
general. Do pre-primary and prrinary grade 
chitdicn with poor speech habits improve mo^e 
rapidly under some teachers than under others 
when no directly applied speech training is 
given? What are the differences in the speech 
of those teachers in respect to rate^ intensityj 
pitch, quality, dis(!nctness of utterance; and the 
quantity of their verbal output? Are there other 
observable differences among teachers as to 
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speech as not only a means of communicating 
thought but atso as a means of concealing ^1 
though^ and when we think of a person's usjng 
both the content and the mode of his speaking' 
to disguise his feelings, to what degree may .we ;:r|||| 
assume that a person reflects his real persohality ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 
through his speech? As far as this author kriows, 
there is no experimental evidence substantiating 
the idea that «]>eech is a correlate of the person- 
ality* 

5. It has been said rhetoricalty that if one 
cannot tell it> he docs not know tt. What is the 
relationship betwcci\ learning subject matter 
such as geography, history, and literature ^nd 
having speech experiences in these areas? 
Would opportunities for oral exptessloji in, 
these subject fields undcf certain conditions-. ' 
provide a greater motivation and a gt.eMer 
achievement than would writing experience? 
To what extent and in what way can speaking 
experiences^ contribute to the pupils acquiring ; 
command of fundamental processes? Would 
we» for example, get a higher achievement level 
in reading if pupils were encouraged from the 
start to do more talking about what they ore 
learning to read instead of marking reading 
workbooks? It seems to this Author that the . 
whole field of speech activity as related to school , 
achievement at all grade levels is ohe whicK 
could be fruitfully investigated further. 

6. Some light could be tlirown on the na- 
ture of the processes involved In extemporan- 
eous public speaking, and in thought processes- 
themselves if ^^e were to examine some of the K 
thousands of s|>ecch notes that speakers carrys?^^ 
with them to the platform. The notes would 
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have to be suk!ic<ji tilong \yi^ the xccplrJings 
of i]k speeches given; nml soine method woukl 
have to bo deyUcJ to kt us know at whaV iime$ 
the spCiiJcer looked ar them. It is a fucr that no 
two^peakers prepare for thcjusetves the same 
kind of notes; their fonm will vary widely. It 
is also true that so*iie of the notes \ve arc 
allowed to see after the speech has been givem 
make us ^^^onder how they ever sctved the pur- 
pose at all Perhaps a study of sixh notes would 
cell us something about thought organuatlon 
and recall during the speaking act wtictt we 
analyze the written verbal cues that spwikers 
^ design to call to mind the mental concepts they 
wish to express, 

7. Since the emotional lifc of the develop- 
ing child seem$ to have some c/fccr on various 
phases of his speech activity, it is suggested that 
some sor( o( semantic research should be done 
on the use of profanity, t;iboo expressions, an J 
interjections among children of various ages. 
Speech exists not only for the purpose of 
modifying the behavior of others, but it func- 
tions as an outlet for the emotions of the in- 
dividual What do these expressions of taboo 
language really mean in terms of the tliikrs 
attitudes toward authority, toward the opposite 
sex, <ind toward himself^' Do the reactions of 
adults toward such language on the i>art of the 
child condition his spect:!! development as a 
w^iole? Will a traumatic exjK'rlence, or scries 
of experiences, in rcspnt to forbidden words 
or phrases have a ctrry ovcr effect to other 
words with similar syll.iblcsi' 

More research neals to be done to under- 
stand the mechanisn^s bcliind a child's saying 
one thing and meaning another. In the cl.iss* 
room we sometimes st-'c the child in a situation 
w*anting to do a certain thing but saying that 
he does not want to^ or he tn;iy say th.it he dis- 
likes the teacher or his pkiymate, when in reality 
he feels just the opposite. Many studies have 
been made of the ways in which children pro- 
ject their feelings, desires, and motivations, 

it is suggested that more resc\ucli is needal 



in this ?itea In which the child's everyday speech 
it^ppnses are used for analysis instead of the 
responses obttiined in the cpnttolle^i situations 
of the observation room. 

The whole area of oral recitation neeils 
to be studied in relation to the pupil's develop- 
ment of speech and his speaking personality^ 
Perhaps we could learn something about the 
technique of asking questions of children sind 
of drawing out their answers in such a way as 
to give them a greater preponderance of suc- 
cessful speech experiences than is often the case. 
Does the problem of stagefright take root in the 
chiidV life during these <juestion and answer 
periods ia which he faces a dual problem of ad' 
justing his speech to the group and of saying 
things he is not prepared ro relate? What would 
be the results if the children asked more of tlie 
questions and the teacher did more of the 
answering? 

9, ft is common for some parents and teach- 
ers to encourage children to learn and recite 
selections very early in life. In many Sunday 
schools it is the practice to have the child mem- 
orize biblical verses. Research is needed to find 
our . more about the effect of such experiences 
on the child and his spec\:h stability. What is 
the nature of the social lo.id the child carries 
when he does such reciting? At what age level 
is it best to encoutxii;e these performances if at 
all; and what principles in handling them could 
be uncovered by cxpi-rimenfal evidence? 

10. What could we learn^^^ut the effect 
on the older child producedciV ^ participaiion 
in school plays, operettas, and skits? These 
sjwvh activities are extremely conuiton in 
schooh -vcxywhere; and, in the jmin, the cast- 
ing of children for parts seems to be dominated 
more by the teacher's desire for n succc-ssfut 
prtxluction than by a careful consideration of 
the values which might accrue to the individual 
child. What are the effects on the child of 
having a part in the school play? How does it 
affect the older child's spcxch style? Do pcx>plc 
rend to inco/{x>nue in their six'cch the lines 
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df pliMSci ihcy have Jciincd in a phyM^o ibcy 
incorj^omc In their ic^uht 5[>cc<lv the intoh.i- 
tioh fattcriu, facial exyri^lofi, ftnd bodily 
movement wlUch dioy wcro wught in the play? 
Doci pAjilclp.iiIon in tho kHooI pLiy per- 
ceptibly <Jw th<j $tq5lcc\5'$ pofsonfttity? 

11, Som$ ^pwh teachers iirc srill (advo- 
cating ilpgin^ ^u ft mwo* of Jm'pfovin^ speak- 
ifig sVilU, c$p<xl^lly in the ^tm of br^tth 
conttt>l, fi^tfcuJadofl, ^irkl vdce quality. Are 
there sOfn6 pij^holo^lol rclitiowhlps bettveen' 
ringing livj. $peakin3 which' have hcth ovck" 
looked? Is .there ^ny transfer of er^ilnitig ^ronl 
the singing ptoc^ii oi ^ituailoft to, the ipe<^kl»vg 
ptoce^ Of $ituAtion? r ^ f; . , r , 

12, ITiere is need for rei^rcK (n the cor\' 
stnictlon of speech itptluiJc t^ts (iml dJagno^tk 
speech tc$is. Ic occurs to the wlter t\m M f:<t 
as speech skilU are concejnod, paper t^nd pencil 
tC6ts will never serve the purpose except per- 

• haps in testing certaitj MMH which ny^y have 
a corrciatlort with ^pe^ch skills. Valid and re- 
liable speech <ests, ^vh&n/they are constructed, 
Will probably have to be listening tests on the 
order of Seashore's ficotds for the diagnoisis of 
musical ability. Since th^ child }earn$ speech by 
listening to It, It 1$ possible tbat if we wish to 
measure objectively his spc^h progress and 
diagnose hlS shortcomings, we could do it by 
testing his listening dlscrhninnrlon and dis- 
cernment by means of standardised recordings, 
v^nch r^ofdings migiit even do a bet^c:f l^k P^ 
testing some aspects of vocabulary dev^^lopment 
thuii the standardised multlple^hoiced printetl 
tests, since the 
as the looks 
auditory component 
by standardised recordings ott 
thdt what the individual my not hear ci mk^ 
in the speech of others he iriay not have estab* 
lishcd in his own speech. However that Ji>ay 
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so tlMt sliiiht hearing loss ^^oufd oot nU^cHalty 
affect the ft-suhs oj tliQ ipst, j \ . , ; 

Albums of siWfi recotds mtglit be de\eloped 
NvhiUi would test a wide number of speech el«« % 
n)cm includinfi wofd chbfcc idiU y^WW^i^il^li 
and artistry Irt phr^ing Mfd' ^Wp'^^&lx^^^^^ 
enVpha^K inflectional p.ittetns tmd jncahirtg^^/'^'^ 
articulativn of souhdi, and cytfn;tKfe Jpjj^^^^ 
development of points of argunV^in'c'r^J^^na*^^^^^^ 
iion. //V'^ \'\4\:/!?|j 

I his \\1jo1c ufcp^ of ^tlic d^d^f^5y;iftd^^^ '^"'J 
urcment of $pecch ahififies is one iiVwf(fe|;<^^^^^ 
upsurge of research is needed if we ?il fo Ifit^^^^ 
the needs of school chKdreK 1ft sj^^^^' ^Juc^^^ 3| 

W^cn studenti !o«ik AJp 
Uonartcs, they usually Can read '^liat life; 
nwn, but they frctjuently onnot Jiclpfi^f 
systems used to indicate how the words ^^'^t^;*:,}.^^^^^^^ 
nounced. Sonvc studies are In order to dwpilffe ; > 0 
to what (xtent ?his Is true, hut it,^j^e)» ^^^^ 1^ 
a c^ucstion of ihe student's learning whi( dU^ , .ti 
critical symbols n<can and how to use the kisyv';;'^| 
words which are only of value If the student 
knows exactly how to pronounce the key words 
themselves. Hicre <ite several dictionaries which .'^ 
employ different system's of diaCrltlcil Markov 
thus complicating matters further In addition^ . 
phonetic ;ilpfiabets appearing in speech and^ 
English textbooks lack agreem$|\^:a]]ti'^?. i^^^^ 
further confusion. ^X'll'^^ be don^.fo sfaffd-^' 
ardiize'such proniinciatloo markjng,S)'Sfcms for -^'^ 
school us(r;W)b9v%rstM^^^^^ 
how to deterliiinc prbri\fnciatlon and iylfablc ' 



back a^alri n6\v VM^^^^^^ 
pl)onetlc ekments of s^xiech as such In x\\^pi\ 
inary grades? 
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^3- mchlna educatlortal impjiati^f k Lardy there 

y:,., ^ a lonai irtipj.«t,ons. has been an Increase ift «hc amouw of published 

I'.; J V In what ways does the speech of the twined '"^^f"!^' having to do with cleft-patate speech, 

lf^; Sp^k<tt change whea ho is engaged not in a l"* * ''^^ experimental work needs to 

,^:^Hormal Speakljii; situation but In spontaneous '"^ devising better methods of speech 

conversation? Whai arc the individual dif/er- ^J'***® ''a«-J3p and cleft-palate chil 

]fp ences in regard to conversational Iwblts and '^^^ received all that «,r»,.«i 



patterns? Why do some people "make conver- 
r..^:. satioft" in prefcrenc<i to having mutual silence? 
yy^ Wh*t are the $.ilient differences in the fonver- 
IPy. satlonal patterns of children when compared 
with those of adults? Do children more 
f: questions of each other than do adults? To what 
I extent do people register frank, motivated, te- 
.r ^sponsive, .ind sincere conversation as cotttwsted 
^jtli conversation that consciously attempts to 
^^bt socially manipitlfltive? What is the aaual 
|tr?;'"^''="''^'" disagreement in convcrsa- 

tlofliJ exchanges .when the convctsation Is 
1^,^. overheard and when it Is not? \V\m situations 
condition rho talkativeness of children in con- 
],5v--.ver$ation? What environmental facrors deter. 

■mine the topics of conversation among ciiil- 
y":-,dr^n? How may we use \\l>at we Iwtn about 
the child's cortver$,uton in his speech education 
;" program? 

15, Some study should he nwile lo sec how 
, Instfuttion in lip reading would .iffw the 

'• tlMll-^'''"-""' I'wnng children. 

K developing .uv.ircncss bf ;tl,c- n,ovc. 



dren who have received all that surgery has to 
offer them. Also, there has been a phenomenal 
mcrease-of research work in problems of hear- 
ing impslrment, in speech training for the 
acoustically, handicapped, atid in audiometric 
mluation. The work In the field of hearing as 
well as th^t Ift the field of ophasla (loss of 
speech from brain damage) was greatly stlmul- 
latcd by war-tlme research In Army and Navy 
hospitals. 

As this author sees it, too many research 
workers are following old' lines of research; 
their thinking and thtir efforts are channeled 
too narrowly by the research findings and con^ 
vemions of the past. What is needed is more 
creativity, more bold venture, without spccifi- 
cally tonsttuctcd hypotheses for the research 
If necessary, n,ough it may be heresy In the 
scientific \^'6rld to say so, a great number of new 
discoveries and ideas havi" come to us by acci- 
dent during the course of what seemed like 
w.M. outlandish; blind investigation, 

The r.cld of speech p.uhoIogy is not so far 
tcmnvc-d from general speech education as it 
may seem: It h.Vs probably been from thcr field 
•)f spcah pathology that the greatest motlva. 
tion or the sf iertHJic study of m ^mi 
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cxajnf>Ic, have trtught us much about tccching 
fCi'^dlhg to everyone/ Our knowledge rcg.nJing 
tlie func(ioninj» of the human bfrtin could not 
have been ^aincil whhouc the study of ihede- 
fc<tive brolrt. Wlieri we study 5|^eah deviations 
severe enough to be called defects, we c\'oU^f 
principles and methods th.it <itc table rts 
well to the training of normal speaking persons. 

Let us suggest a few problems in the area 
of speech pathology which need iuvestigaiion: 

1. It is an observed fact that distractions 
will help a stuttetet during a given moment 
get out of a blockage in his speech, He often 
orgiinues for himself certain distraction device.^ 
to help himself. Sometimes he will v/histle, 
stick out his tongue, jerk hts head, squint his 
eyes or frown, or suddenly change his mind 
about the Word he was going to say and utter 
another. If we subject him to mild pain or 
disccwnfort, speak' along with him, or put a 
buzzing sound in his ear> bO may be distracted 
enough to recover more quickly ^ from his 
spasms. Why do such distraction devices work 
for a white and then, when he gets used to 
them, cc^ to be of any help at all? What Is 
the principle behind distraction -as « momen^^ry 
aid to the stutterer? 

2. If, and when, adequate meons are devet* 
oped for the nieasurement of attention, would 
we find stutterers to have greater disttactabllit): 
th<in normal speakers? Do they have dlfflcuhy 
focusing attention and concentrating on various 
tasks? Could studies of attention In stuttering . 
individuals be correlated with pctsonality 
studies around a <entative hypcHhesIs thar\ 
neurotic tendencies, if they exists would militate 
Against the person's ability td focus <*nd sustain 
aucntion? • 

}. There is no conclusive evMen(;c as yet 
the.t stutterers have basic per^allty disturbs 
ances which might account for their speech 
problem^ : Wh ile more research is needed con- 
cernln^ emotional factors c6nn^ed with 
Sttittering» the outcome of lll such personality 



studies sccin to Imc been in doubt because of 
the limitations of (he testing instruments ,^n4 
mctho<.ls, Firstj we had betttr develop bttter 
tests ilian we mnv have, and this includes the 
projective techniques such as the Tliematic 
Appercepuon Tests and Rorschach's ink-blots. 
Wo may ns well recogniio the fact that the 
validity of everv known personality test is 
open to question. 

4 Investigators h.ue studied the develop- 
ment of specxh in the individual arjd have 
gathered much data concerning the jKquisiticfa , 
of speech sounds from tlie time of infancy on. ^ 
Similarly, jnany studies have been mad<i of 
speech improvement on the pact of individuals 
in various rtge brackets. Some interesting data 
might be obtained from studying speech de* ^ 
terioration under certain conditions. What 
changes take place In speech as an individual ? 
loses his hearing? ExjKrImenbal conditions 
could be set up in which subjects would not 
hear themselves speak, a sort of artiltclal deaf^ 
ness induced by mctins of noise effects; An 
objective analysis of the ocoustic changes in 
speech resulting from the experimental de- 
privation of hearing could be obtained from 
kymogfaphic and oscillogr.iphic recordings. 
Such investigations might throw some light on 
the ftinaion of the tactile and kinaeslhetici 
sen-^es of speech organs in learning aftd r<^gtV' 
lating speech, It might provide more usefuX, 
data tlian we could obtain from the speech of - 
those who have become deafencxl later in life>' 
since comparisons between spcah with heciring' 
imd speech without hearinig could be itiade ic| 
the same individual. - ^ ^--y 'f';' 

5. It has been thought that on^j^fi^why^^ 
children misarticulate speech^' SOyjdf']^^^^ 
their parents speak too rapidly,^ hot loudly 
nough, or nOJ"dlsein<tJy jenough/Jlo^Ka^ch 
should be doncreW 

speech Activity OFparenti who hM- cjSll^^^^ 
^Jth functfoiial afilculatofy defkti;^Wf%' 
de!iy(id sp^th'l.V: " ' - - 
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6. Some of the recent experiments with 
the cfiticfll fre<juency at which various indivId* 
iuU fuse light'ftickcr might be ihcercstlag if 
(ippUcJ to pcfsofis who itutten Since the ability 
to (use 6uch flicker at certain critical frequcn- 
cics $0 that it appe^irs to be m Jteady light seems 
to b« a cenual and not a periphery process, 
^methtng might be tcarncil in reg;trJ to br^iin 
activity and stuttering. Although some stvulies 
ifi phi phenofftcna h^\Q hcct\ made with 
stutterers, the results have not bc<n at all clear. 

7, Attempts should be made to get more 
intfospective infonmtion from those who have 
various types of speech defects. Ir will have to 
come, of course, fron^ those who are above 
average intelligence and who are capable of 
penerrating self-analysis. AH of the bcvsic in- 
formation we have about . speech defects and 
rheit accompanying emotion.il problems has 
come from what we have observed in those who 
have the defects. It is suggested that much of 



what we are not able to observe might be 
learned by cultivating the introspective abilities 
of speech de^ectlves. 

ITie purpose of this article has been to pre* 
sent some thinking which might stimulate 
some new and needed research. It has fiot at- 
tempted to teviow the extensive r«^arch which 
has already be^n done. When a fe$<>arch prob- 
lem is proposed, there is usually more than 
just <i problw being suggested; a train of 
thought may W started. Tho researcher looking 
/or something of significance to investigate imy 
discover that his own mlftd revolver too much 
in the same orbit as he mulls over the type of 
problems he would like to answer. This author 
hopes that some of th(r suggestions for research 
In speech which be has pre^emcd will or Jea^t 
help start a train of thought in the mltid of the 
reader to the et^ that may le^id to even 
better problems than the ones specifically pro- 
posed here* - . . ' ' 



Needed Research In Listening 

Harold A. Andi^rson* 



We have always spoken perhaps a thousand 
times more words than we write and listened 
to a thoustmd times more words than we read. 
But modern developments in mass media 6f 
oral communication — the radio, the sound mo- 
tiort' picture, snd now television— atid the in* 
Cre^W (n the amount of group discussion, public 
forum, ahd debate have made the spoken word 

'*(>rf3 b^s'^mr" known/ An^ nuxlium 
0?^)^lKt^V.^^^ be the niost dangetous, unless 



clarifying and calming, than our habits of 
listening permit thenv to be. Until they reach 
ojr ears they are mere sound waves, gentle 
breezes, harmless as a baby's bieath. It Is 
through the alchemy of listening that they be- 
come transformed into the paralysing and con* 
vulsant toxins of distrust dind hate — or the 
^ beneficent potions of good will and ihtelti- 

Centuries before man learned to communl* 
cate with svrltten symbols, he communicated 
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of the wofKl rely «ilmost wlioHv on the ${X)k<!ii 
wvrd. In cur urly sthoQis in this country> oral 
instruction \v,is the domin<int mcthocl o( in- 
stf action. Indeed, for ages listeainf* was iho 
pfhii^uy rncins poj^scsscU by iivin for gaining 
on ciluciulon an J for enlarging his own experU- 
rnces vJarkmsly. Then, listening was an Indis- 
pensable arf; the ear held prccctlence over the 
eye. This poinc was well put by Bonaro W, 
Ovcrstieet who said: 

"H^he individiMl who in the long pr^lUer^tte 
stages of history, had no keen ability as a lU- 
tencr must have remained a pHsoner whhin his 
own small cell of experience"/ 

With the invention of the printing press 
five ccntufit-s ago, listening slowly gave way to 
the printed page* Through the ccniurit^ the 
Western World became increasingly print- 
minded, and the major burden of obtaining m 
c\Uication was placed on the eye. In time, lis- 
tening and the culture of oral tradition were 
Lugely replaced by print and by the practice of 
measuring h'ter.tcy In terms of reading. Now, in 
less ihat^ a quarter of a century mass media of 
oral communication have returned to the ear 
its former preeminence. 

This recent shift from the eye back to the 
ear is in itself no tragedy. The tragedy lies In 
the fact that only tlie eyes are trained. Except in 
isolated instances, virtually the only Instruction 
in listening that children and young people 
receive in the schools is the quite useless ad- 
monition to/'pay attention ' -and t6 ''listen care- 
fully'-. Listening, at all educational lcyels, lias 
been the fwgoticn language art for generations. 

Fortunately, there arc a number of iiidica- 
lions that teachers and other educatloiiarwork- 
ers now recognize the need for teaching the 
art of listening. In recent ye^rs a sharply in* 
creasing number of articles and studies in the 

-Bonaro W; Overstreet, **i\fter llifs M^^^ner, 
Therefore/ Listen* h I W^ihofi Libhir^^ BfiU 




iicid of listening have nppearctt, and teacheyf 
in a growing number of schools arc giving", j;-,^^:^^ 
systematic Instruction in listening. Almost every 
eonvenUon of teachers of English today In* 
cludts in its progr.im one or more pPjKri .or /• 
panels on the subject. Indeed, interest in tliofe 
teaching of listtoing appears to be gaining the ' 
proportions of a movement 

Unfortunately, however, progress in the 
teaching of listening is hamperexi by the paucity 
of research it\ the field. In comparison Nvlth ..^ 
reading, virtually no research has been done itt~ 
listcninfr William S. Cray reports in the 1950 "-^v^ 
edition of the tincychpt^dia of PJfUdfhnal Re^] ? 
JCttr^h that 2,700 studies in reading were pub*' v 
Jlshed between 1881 and 1945. In the ti\^*\i yi 
year period from 194b i5 alone^ 462 studies Iti 
reading appeared. It i$ estimated that the total)' 
number is now well over 3,000, Th^ i?^ 
writer has prepared an exhaustive bibliography ' ' ' 
of o.rtitles, monographs, and thesc« in the field i 
of h'stening. The total is no more than 175" 
titles, Ot these, about 50 may be loosely classi- 
fied A3 research. t 
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As a result of this dearth of research; ttiahy^ 
questions relating to the teaching of listerilfigv 
remain unanswe|ed. This article attemptl;Jtp/\ 
identify some of (hose questions and is intebdc4!->,V'|.vS,; 
(0 stimulate research needed to answer 'theni;J;^lr';{^ 
ITie questions atid indications o^ needed fi'"-?^ > /?|J 
search are grouped into seven caregafie^.;;: 



m 

Well 



}io\v mtub t 'mc u dcvoitd to fisthihij^? 
of the accepteil principle^ of curijcuiu|fe5^^^^^^^^ 
aking is tl>at pupils qugl|C'(o b^ tfld|;l?tij^^p^^^ 
ell those things which current living^ de(tTii|^^^^ 



of them. Hcrtce curHCglunvm^km^uri^^i 
studies of the kinds of dctlvltiw , 
dretl, young people, And ^idutts engage i^d MV'?-^^^^^^^^^^ 




fiillilii 

activity should serve a$ the sole 6t eveniliH!^^ ' ' 
Important measure of it^ Importance, but 
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studies do serve useful pufposcs in tlic usk of 
Jcfining the objectives of insttuction. 

Oi)t U)$i\^ht into am! flpprccioiion of the 
pbcc which listening ofaipies tod^ty in tho 
school and ouc-of-school lives of diildrcn and 
young people would be greatly enhj^nced \vcre 
morcv facts avaibblcj conctrinny Uie amount of 
time pc-ople devote to Jistcning, It Is in^poitant ' 
CO know not only the total iiinount of time but 
also die time devoted to the various kinds of 
listening .Ktivitics. Children ,nnd adults Ustcn 
to convcfs^itlon and group discussion; to ser* 
nipns, rrAvcl talks, debates, and public addresses 
of itiAny kinds; to a wide variety of radio pro- 
grams iind sound motion pictures; to dri\m?itic 
presentations; to talks by teachers and fel- 
low students. Many other iyix::s of listening 
tjuu^tions will come to the reader's nifnd. 

Very few studies of this kind hive l>e^n 
inade. Among the first were those by Paul % 
Kunkin 29, 30, 31) who reported on the 
felative amount 'of time devoted to h'stening 
comp.tred with the otJier hrgujge arts. He 
l2'l;r; found that iiduhs spent 45 per cent of their 
I'jVvr' cotnnnmication time in listening, 30 per cent 
spcNtking, 16 per cent it\ reading, ^^nd 9 jKf 
/" cent in writing. In a more recent study^ Miriam 
Iv. Wilt (47, 48) found th:it for 530 children 
at the clenieni.uy school level the incdi.m daily 
listening time w;is 158 minutes. Tliese studies 
fVV ^i'dJfctce ili.u listening h <i t\i,ijor auivity hr 
^:^th ihDdrcn ml Mhths. Mh^ Wik found, 
'' J^^^^^'^'^'^' teachers my not be fully aware 
t' I: Pf listening plny^ in the pupils' 

r -V: ; If^itflln^ i^cj^ric Wheft toSthers ivcre <fskcJ , 
.V.' td>«fmift-'tbran16imt oif thW chlfdrcn devote 



piojx>rtion of this listening thnc is devoted to 
tonvetsAiion, group discussion, t^lks of various 
kinds, radio programs, t^nd all the various types 
o( listening situ<ition$? Doci the amount of 
time devOtetl to listening IncrcMse or decrease 
as children progress through school? Wlvdt is 
the relation of the amount of time devoted to 
listening to such other factors as reading inter- 
ests, )mbbic$, success in school, intelligence, 
personality? Are the listening activities in 
school appreciably different in kind from those 
out of school? 

2, How Important is Ihtcning in modern 
life?--- Qudntitatively speaking, listening is 
without doubt th^ most imporc<mt of the four 
langu;\ge arts/llicre are, however, other criteria 
for assessing the importance of an activity. One 
is its role Of influence in the lives of men, A 
number of articles have appeared In recent years 
which draw attention to the effects, both good 
^imt bad, of the incwsctl amount of listening 
brought about by the phenomenal dc-velopmenc 
of niass media of or^l communication. Some 
of these articles warn of the potential dangers 
in this mass listening There is fear that these 
unlicensed toachers^^the ri^dio, the motion pic* 
ture, and televisioa-^will capture the hearts and 
minds of young people and adults and employ 
the spoken word for evil purposes. 

At present we have very little factual in- 
/ormntion ^bout the way in which people are 
affected through listening. AVe need answers to 
questions such as thesct To what- ^Kte^^^^^ 
wh.u ways are the lives of peopl^ af/ectld to- 
d.iy by their liseefilng? What liifor/nttion do 
they h6\rol)t?^^^^ To 
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Influence of tijcsc mass mcdi.i of oral com* 
municAtion? To what went do they inctcase 
public crJightcnmcnt of tho imj>oriant $och\ 
economic^ and political issues of ilie times? 
In what degteo docs jhis mass listening make 
for unity and social solidarity, and in wh.tt de- 
gree docs It produce hystctk, confuslor*, and 
discontent? 

It must not be assumed from tbe foicgoing 
t|Ucstions that all tistening Is confined to the 
nwss media. Children and young people listen 
to sermons and to their Sunday school teachers; 
they listen to their teachers in school and to one 
another; they listen to one another on the play* 
grounds and in the city streets. Wherever they 
are, they are listening a great part 6f every 
waking hour. Whnr do rhey team? V^hat is the 
effect of this listening upon their value systen^s, 
their ideals, ihcir attitudes toward their fellow* 
men, their moral codes, their understanding of 
the physical and biological universe? Certainly 
it would be naive to -assume that their etlucation 
comes solely, or perhaps even largely, from the 
printed page. 

We need information, too, about the kinds 
of activities in hiodern life which demand a 
high degree of skill in listening. In what situa* 
tions is the major burden placed on the ear? 
Obviously, the radio is the supreme instance. 
We also need to know how to listen to the oral 
clement of television and motion pictures; We 
need to know how to listen to conversation; to 
group discussion, to talks, and to drama* Teach- 
ers take the importance of these listening sliua* 
tiom far granted, But how much study has been, 
given to the importance of Hsteoiftg^f^ills for 
the salesperson on the job, for the fercnwn In 
a factory, for the teacher or preacher^ ttt the 
^soldier receiving orders, for the secretary taking 
dictation/ to inentiort only a few? Studies ate 
nwxled to ascertain the ways in whiclvlistcning 
skills are needed fn nil walks of life. 

A sound program of Instruction in the attoi. 
listening nriust await in large part ans^*^fi'to 



i]ucstlons siuh as those raised in the fpregoinj;''''; 
para/itiphs. 

3 Ihw ucit <fo pt/plh //J/f/;.^— The peri' 
f)dic measurement of the reading ability of , 
pupils at all educational levels through the. ^ 
administration of standardized tests is now al* 
iTOst universal in this country. Teachers and - 
school administrators know a great deal about 
the reading obilities and disabilities of their ; 
pupik I3ut they know virtually nothing aboiit 
the listening abilities and disabilities of their V 
pupils. Why? One reason may be that we have J 
been insensitive to tlie importance of listening 
as a language art and hence have not thought. it 
necessary to be concerned about the level of ' 
listening competence. iTie more immedi|te rea- ' 
son is that no tests of listening ability baye4^L 
been available. K 

'J hcre is urgent need today for research in 
tistening perform,uiu-, How well do .children, ^ 
young people, and adults listen? Are there wide 
individual differences in listening ability? H 
50, what arc these differences? Do pupils im*"^ 
prove in listening competence from gr^de to 
grade, or do they get worse as they grow oMer? 
What is, or should be, normal pcrfonnance a^ 
each grade level? Can listening norms be estab- 
lislicd? What weaknesses or disabilities <Jo . 
poor listeners manifest? What pereccntag^ bf 
pupils are dertcient fn hearing acuity? What Js 
the correlation between listening ,;ibllity and 
intelligence? Uetwcen Itstening and sch^oOl 
achiaemem? I3etwcen listening ability 
vocabulary? How can poor .listening hablti 
identified \\nd detected? \Vhat arc the c!>ar/"4 
acteristks uhidi differentiate the gO(^ Jj^||ii^r,^ 
from the pOiX listener? What is th^ rel^Uol^ 
tween listening performance and sruch f^ersgri^J 
atity factors as cmoti(Jniir$,t\Hl|cy/^s^^ 
justn^ent, and mental healili? To wfi/t 'exfejit 
are day-dk-aming, Inatjentipn, >n4^waqJerf(i^ , 
ati^fttloH duo h> ^eftd^f tifiiiipg^^^^ 
- dlff(Vek^?^1?)t5feKfn^^^^^ 
pupils vary |n their ai)llif^ fo"fc4fi|'ftiiR6^d^^^^^ 



:i;> Obyious!y. answers to tlie qucitions wised 
|. ; jbovc- will be avM.'Kiblt only .,f,„ many studies 
C..j.ave btcn nwde. ri.fthcfmufc. d.cse studies 
?v: >••' « t>^' «i<->Je only when ^tdcxjuato measuring 
. nKrumcnts are avaiJable. T|,c most serious need 

fOluble measurenum* of ,ho several skills, 
|svv abilities, flnd aptitudes Nvhich m.,kc up ti,e 
p-.i: cotiiplex ate of elTcctive listening. We nc<xl 
V: , josts of hearing acuity, listening Comprehension, 
Iwen.Dg vocabulary, listening interprecuion, 
f/^fi .rn^cf listening, to mention a few. Fofti)natcIy 



«ho good reader? What skills ot 
abilitiw or nttitudci arc important in listening? 
How importaat arc aiiditoty acuity, vocabutary 
knowledge of grammar, general linguistic com' 
pecencer- Wlwt factors tnake for ^ood listeninA 
comprehension? Ralph G. Nkbols (26 27) 
lias made a good beginning lo Identifying these 
factors. Is selective listening the Ability to 
Jisten only to that ^hicl, orte wishes to hear 
a desirable listening faculty? If w, can ic be 
developed^ What is the essential difference, 
psychologlcajly. between me^e hearing tind nc 
tual listening? 



^.^ o{ such instruments. Reasonably good tests of 
I - . hearing acuity have been available for some 
^; ' time. Recently, some attempts have been made 
construct objective tests of listening. One of 
*r-:Jhe /nost promising is a diagnostic test of lis- 
^.f; tcftirtg comprehension constructed by James I 

PQ^Z^'''' ^f' V " * dissertation in 194% 

^.^^fho test is being published by the World Book 
t;.=;4-C0ilipany. 



needed for listetiltig to expository speech the 
same as those tiee^fcd, for harritive of argument 
or petsuas{pt»?-I$ it jHore'difficult fo compre- 
bend 000 fptfn of m dj^om than atiother? 
How does>ffective listening w lyric poetry dif- 
fc/ ftom listening tq directidfts on how to xtwkc 
« box kite? How validly may listeAlng be dif- 
ferentijtc?^ into such categories as comprehen- 
C ' appreciational. cfltlcal? 

What different skills migii> b6 needed in Us^ 

_ f^^l^ich. have been ;;"de"r.;;;y^ ^'"^'^ 

^ '^W^ " ""'^"'^'^'^ understanding"'; ^aT^opSa? W^^ 
^ fMo o^y. psychology, and sociology of read- faCe I «ening diffef frl ho^^^^^^ 

- ■ ^^^'^'^f ll^t "'^f*' P^of«^ Involved in lis, . - - - - > ■ 

l:lfP'"«,ff.«'rfpk-^ ihd not very .:*ell-ufider. , i^'f'f f^/also. for rese&rcb to ascertain 
f^'^' HSf'l moarch providpj mbre'giildaJVce I --'^ Jlf tnirtg cohipetence and 

%%f f1 l^Wfbts. , ;^..fcfiievemenr.' A' studies ( JS. Jft, i,W 



r.ilm'i^ige m?^ The more than 3,000 diudies 
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thought. In the firM pUc^j no oik? h^i£ 
thoroughly an;»lyied thwo differences juid 
laritics from ph;-* Jgica1> psydibl0^kaf,:i(pj|&^^^^ 
sociological points o^ view, la wh^it ways <ir||||i^ 
iho two forms of nsMmihtive comitiunlotlpn^J^V^ 
essentially alike and in what ways Ate 



^•^Jii stliwir^fesurctl by school marks, kno*^ :^:^;: l»fc^m;ibijr,1^jh^^^ 

how to MUct than Oiosc who do jc$s .. huicii In rommoiv Vnguogc ii common «o 

well? >J^iiMli$ tho relation between lisccnlng The same word^ In krg<^ |>an, f*te used Ja^ 

conipetctKe ami vocfltion.il success? forms of communication, Schte(i|:i& iviiticfhV 

5- Whl ore iho s'milmths and Hi}ferc,>ca »'"ch alike Tlic purposes of con>mufilca«g|g 

bmcen Ihiemtis ofid ff^/w^^- Reading and • '""th the same. Many other $iii)ilantics g 

listening are;, the ; receiving; ends 'of. the;: coin, come at oiice_ to th{>^_r^ader'$ 

jmmicative process. Tlicy arie assimilative skills. j^^^ qucseldivof! slnulatitles |rt|^dl^^ 

nicy arc the means by wlilch, througli Ian- ^^^^^ ^^t fts simple as it may seem ^MMiM 

fiuage, others may communicate with vs. the ^^^^^j^^^ iri',hc .first place, lio one his/f^Mll^ 
means by which ouf experiences may bo cx« 
tended vicariously In almost limitless measure. 
; In wliat ways ttVc these two language arts simi- 
lar? In what ways different? 

Tlicrc arc some ways in which they arc 

dearly different Tl,e ear Is the «<dv5t^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ What is ,he diffcrencflpf 

. m ItsKnmg, nod the eye Jn fcadlftg. In iistcti- ^ ' , ' ..^^t^M'^t;^ 

Infi. the s^wJctt sets the pace of communlca. i» 'J^'^^^'^f pnes h tenmg VO«b|^|^ 

tlil; in rLlng. the reader sets it. The reader lary as compared with ones reading vocabuhrj^j^||| 

may pause to reread a word, a sentence, or a To what extent docs one stcrti from oi.incfeaS9,0|i|i| 

longer passage. He may stop to think about the other? Do people rely chafactetlstlcally vfi^l^^^^^^ 

what he has just read, letting his i;ntid follow on listening for certain; kinds of IMotmnim^l^ 

■A number of voluntary excursions of Intcrprc and satisfactions and upon read irig for 6thc^s^M?|p 

tation, association, and impliation; The listener What is the relative effectiveness prthe = Jjg 

must weigh some bit of evidence or proposal media for learning purposes? Do people uiider;: .: ;-^ 

against his own information or opinion while stand what Jhey hear belter than, what thejf:ft%;^^^^^ 

listening to the speaker go on to make his read? Do people remember better \v)iM/ tb<jf ::;M 

point. He cannot pause to think through a read or wlwt they hear? Arc people mOre critk4,J-|p 

metaphor, or marshal liis own ideas in silent cat toword what they read than tO what they^f 

debate. Most of oiir listening docs not pcnrt't l>"r? Docs' insitUCtion in one fc^ln.to^<«? tJSljM 

the tcftectlve processes so valuable In reading, othcr.or may abundant prrtcticHnd <pf^P«t<^rt^^S| J 

Not so in listening. The speaker's pace or the weaken the other? If rc^jdin^ is found ^ij^V-^i 
relentless sound track In motion pictures hurries 

<hc listener along faster than he can absorb b .. ... . ^ .^-^-.^■i^imi^.'^^'s-^m 

what he hears or moves so slowly as to produce or because ^"^'^ »std» -wsk.* 

boredom and ennui. Listening Is usually a So- " but 

cialiicd activity while reading is, fdf the most found . v-j-.,.-., ...... :%^3j,jp.^s:s^^ii.m:-^'r..^^^ 

. : part, <i t^i<k>Mm mmmm 

cbmmunlcatlijn ths^liililil^^ thesi|:|||||»riW^^ 

of both the style orthe Speech it<eif and the to these ciuiStiohi ^iH I 
personality of the .speaker,. On the 0 

:^;40rtit?lil«^||ittlSl^ilHj^ 
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It ii in thi$ aspect of the tcadiing of listen- 
ing that most of the research (o date h^ii been 
tlone. It is nor the purpose of this article to re- 
view the cxtsting research in listening. Readers 
who are iatere^teJ in gaining a IxickgrouncJ for 
undertaking siuJies in the relation between lis- 
tening md reading will fmd studies by Corey ^ 
(12),Dc\Vick (13).ErtcksonandKing (14), 
Goldstein (15). Greene (16), Knower, PhiU 
lips, and Kocppel ( 19)^ Larsen and Feder (21), 
Rnlon and Others (35, 31. 35). Russell (37), 
Sclover and Porter (38), Sims and Knox (39)» 
SpacJie (40), Stxjnip (42), Tiroman and 
Woixls (43), Worcester (49), and Young 
(52) useful 

(y^ AVhar f,i€tots injhicm'e the qmilhy oj 
listaihig in ONI of school?— \Vc have 
known for a long time that a variety of factors . 
influcnic the quah'ty of a person's reading. 
I'vcn suth set'uiingly minor matters as length of 
hae, spacing beiwc-cn lines, margins, si;ic of 
(ypc, quaJity of pxpu, co!or of binding, para- 
graphing, and side and center hculings affect 
reading. Vocabulary !aul, sentence srrucrure, 
and organization of ideas p].\y a much larger 
role, 'iho grc-ac progress whtUi has been jnade 
in ri-cciu years in the preparation and prodiic* 
tion of readiuL? materials for children, young , 
. P<^l^lc, «i"d adults alike stems in large pare from 
:vp studies of these and other factors affecting read- 
in^ rate, coniprehension, atid interpretation, 

y^^y / Certainly there must be comparable factors 
If M^i^^^'^'"^ listening, but little knowledge is avails 
cf; ' able OS to" what ihosi!? factors Are or how impor- 
l^lfilt^ilicy are. Cotniiion sense would suggest tluf 

affected by the 
.^personah'tyi his 
ton of his ideas, 
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listening situations? How important arc such 
environmental factors as" pljysical comfort of 
the listener, absence of noises and other dis- 
turbances, a congenial atmosphere? How im- 
portant Is the quality of the speaker's perforav 
ance, that is, his voice quality, mannerisms, 
personality, rate of speaking, choice of English, 
method of appeal/ organization of ideas? How 
influential upon the quality of hstening is the 
speakers reputation, authority, affiliation, spbn* 
spr? What effect do the listener's interest, mo- 
livarion, and purpose have on his listening? 
WJiat effect does the listener's emotional state 
have on his listening performance? What is r-he 
fltteniion spAn of the average hstti^ier? What 
b;irriers stand between ihespejk^r and listener? 

To what extent do unfavoi^blo factors in 
the listening situation, such as noise and other 
distractions, lack of motivation, aki poor speak- 
ing, develop inattention, daydreaming, passive 
or marginal listening, and even on immunity to 
listening? 

if we know tnore about what makes for 
gt>od listening, perhaps it woiitJ be possible to 
develop a storecard comparable to a readability 
ft)rmul.i ag<iinst which we could measure the 
adetiuacy of any listening situation. \\\ the field 
(jf reading, we urc able to say with some assur- 
ance what makes a book read<ible. To date, we 
have little basis on which to appraise a listening 
situation/ t/ntil we do, teachers '4re riot likely 
to do much to improve the listening clinvates of 
fhelr classrooms. 

7^ dm the <trf of IhtCfhitg SitCccssffflly 
td/igh:?-- It Is dlffictiir to account for fact 
th.u the ai; of listening is taught \ti few 
schools today at any ediicatlonal le^^eh FOf sev- 
eral year^ the writer lyas corresponded with 
Inifidrcxis ojf fechcrs of CflglfsV tbVo^^^^ 



sy$tcii>itit' instruction j^'listchfii^ was goirtg on. 
lilt |oS$oh lll^'lhis hcV of Motnion lo an m- 
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l>octi\nt hingiutgc m U the clcuth o( wsciirch 
in nu-lhcHk of tcaclilng tisicning. 'I1ie ichtlvcly 
lii^h quality of instrucdon in readings sl^ellinft 

\cci$ m.iy bo Artribuial in Jargc p3rt to the ob^ 
jcctive sui<lic$ in mthoAi of tcacbl^ig mndo in . 
these fields, Ccrtninly h U f^ir to assume that 
the Oft of listening can be tdught. We can as- 
sum. th« listening habits can be improved 
ihtou(5h direct instruction. 

How valid is the ASMimi^tion that, listening 
hnblts cAit be imptovcd? Wh;it par ticnUr listen- 
ing skills are most amenable to training? Docs 
practice in listening, without guidance, result 
in bad fts well as good habits? Does instruction 
in reading facilitate listening? What is the 
transfer of habits from reading to listening and 
vice versa? What classroom activities and what 
kinds of mechanical cquipmem arc best suited 
to improve listening? Ate present ''Hstening cU- 
mates'* in and out of school conducive to the 
development of good listening habits? I>o 
teachers set listening situations in the classroom 
which call for attentive and critical listening? 
What can teachers do to provide listening ac- 
tivities which give practice In good listening 
teibits and which serve to correct poor habits? 
Can listening best be taught directly and syste- 
matically or incidentally and obliquely? 

It is hoped that teachers at all levels will 
attack the problems of devising effective means 
of tc<iching children, young people^ and adults 
how to become better listeners. This can be 
done only by experimenting with a variety of 
methods and objectively, evaluating their effec- 
tiveness. There is here, a« in all the categories 
discussed in the foregoing sections, a wide- open 
field for educational research. > 
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